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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

R. REED has accomplished the organization of the House 
Committees all the more quickly because he had a policy to 

carry out. The plan that Congress shall do nothing to restore 
silver, and as little as possible to amend the tariff, evidently exer- 
cised a controlling influence in his selections. His ultimate pur- 
pose in both is to advance his own prospects as a candidate for 
the Presidency by securing the support of the commercial centers, 
which always lay upon Congressional discussion the responsi- 
bility for any current depression of business. It is with the same 
end in view that each of the Maine Representatives, as persons 
in his own following, have been given chairmanships of com- 
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mittees, Mr. Dingley receiving that of Ways and Means, the 
most important in the Spcaker’s gift. The Committees on Bank- 
ing and Currency and on Coinage also have been organized in the 
interests of the policy of inaction. The Chairman of the former 
is Mr. Walker, of Massachusetts, who at the opening of the ses- 
sion offered a bill to retire the greenbacks. That of the latter 
is Mr. Stone, of our own State, who signalized his zeal as an 
enemy of silver in the last Congress. So far, therefore, as Mr. 
Reed could effect this, the House is committed to the views of the 
Wall street magnates, and is placed in as complete harmony with 
the views of Mr. Cleveland as it is possible for a Republican 
House to be. It is left for the Senate to represent the Republi- 
can doctrine of bimetallism, unless, indeed, the House should 
show the Speaker that it is more in harmony with the public 
opinion of the country than are he and his supporters 

This action also leaves no doubt as to where Mr. Reed stands 
on the ‘monetary issues. He formerly showed a disposition to 
hedge as regards silver. The enemies of that metal, however, 
must have satisfied him that it would not do for him to ‘‘ face 
East by West’’ any longer, and that the price of their support must 
be paid out of his use of his power as Speaker. This leaves the 
friends of silver in all parts of the country no choice but to antag- 
onize the Speaker's candidacy, and to seek elsewhere a man who 
is loyal to the pledges of the Republican party. 

As was expected, Mr. Cleveland has followed up his message 
and Mr. Carlisle’s report with a special message urging the relief 
of the Treasury in the matter of maintaining the gold reserve, or 
of dispensing with it altogether by retiring the greenbacks. In 
the Senate, as might have been expected, this message was very 
coldly received. The leaders of the House, under the Reed 
administration of its affairs, evidently find themselves embar- 
rassed by their relations to the gold-standard party, and obliged 
to do something to meet the President’s demands. What to do 
is not easy to see, as they are met by a double veto—that of the 
Senate as well as of the President, if they attempt to carry out 
their own convictions. They do not suppose that the President 
will consent to such a general revision of the tariff as will put 
the revenue upon a satisfactory footing and check the outflow of 
gold. They do not suppose that the Senate will give its assent to 
| the issue of more bonds for borrowing gold while nothing is done 
for silver. And they know that neither House nor Senate will 
agree to have the Treasury notes cancelled as fast as they are 
redeenied in gold. , 

In this dilemma they seem to have resolved to ‘‘ go through 
the motions ’’ of legislating for the relief of the Treasury, and to 
' leave the responsibility with the Senate and the President. The 
| bills they propose, authorize Mr. Carlisle to carry out substan- 
| tially what he proposed in the matter of issuing bonds at a low 
| rate and for short periods, and also of certificates of indebtedness 
| to pay current expenses. And to this they mean to add a tariff 
bill, placing wool under a specific duty equal to sixty per cent. 
of the McKinley rates and raising all the present duties ‘‘ hori- 
zontally.’’ 
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SUCH an inconsistent make-shift is hardly worth discussing, 
as its chances of becoming a law are scarcely enough. The Senate 
cannot pass it with any consistency. The President would turn 
his back on everything he has said of the tariff before he signed 
it. Nor would it be worth passing, except for the slight relief it 
would give to our wool-growers, if even for that. It would con- 
cede to the President that the Republicans are wrong in tracing 
the troubles of the Treasury to excessive imports by trying to 
remedy the present difficulty without a recast of the tariff. Its 
slight rise in duties would be of no lasting avail, as the steady 
depression in nominal prices through the constant appreciation 
of gold, would soon bring the revenue as low as before, and for 
the same reason would relieve importations of the check the bill 
has in view. Far better convert the duties of the present tariff 
into specific duties at the rate of the ad valorem duties based on 
prices in existence when the bill was passed. 

As for fresh bonds to borrow gold, that is an endless process, 
and one to which no bimetallist can assent. ‘The Treasury has 
plenty of ‘“‘ lawful money of the United States’’ to redeem the 
Treasury notes. It is in such money that their redemption is 
promised. Let it use that money, and we shall hear no more of 
the dwindling of the gold reserve. 





On motion of Senator Allen, of Nebraska, the Senate has 
instructed its Finance Committee to consi’er the propriety of 
throwing open the mints to the free and unlimited coinage of 
gold and silver at the ratio of one to sixteen, the issue of ‘‘an 
adequate volume’’ of legal tender notes, and the retirement 
of bank notes. This refers the whole Populist platform on 
money to the committee, with instructions to report. It will 
bring all three propositions before the Senate for debate, and 
possibly it will force the House to take up these propositions 
in spite of the policy of inaction organized by Mr. Candidate Reed. 








As to the substitution of Treasury for bank paper, Mr. Allen 
speaks for a large section of our people, who know banks only as 
aristocratic institutions for the benefit of traders and manufactur- 
ers in the older and the richer sections of the country. Such, 
indeed, our banks have been in the main, and especially so under 
the severe restrictions of the present national banking law. ‘The 
experience of other countries, especially of Scotland and Germany, 
shows that banks may be made thoroughly popular in both man- 
agement and services, and adapted to the needs of just such a 
community as Nebraska to-day is. It is to the improvement and 
extension of our banking system, until it shall meet the needs of 
all industrial classes, and all sections of the country, and not to 
the abolition of banks, that our Populist friends should address 
themselves. They would find it quite possible to create for the 
farming and planting States a system of banks which would do 
for them all they propose to have done by ‘‘agricultural sub- 
treasuries. ’’ 


THE message of the President with regard to Venezuela, while 
it has been received with a very general unanimity of support, has 
not failed to divide public opinion to some extent. The class which 
utterly distrusts Mr. Cleveland, and that which regards peace as 
too precious to be sacrificed for any end, have expressed dissent 
in terms which command respect, if not agreement. These are 
reinforced by many whose sole test of any policy is its effect on 
business, and who see in the fall of stocks in both Europe and 
America, valid reasons for throwing over the Monroe Doctrine or 
anything else which may make buying and selling less profitable. 
We did not, however, expect to see these classes reinforced by a 
large section of the Free Trade mugwumps, who have been Mr. 
Cleveland’s warm and especial admirers. That the Evening Post 


should turn upon him, indeed, was not surprising. The Post is so 
little inclined to admire anything but its own wisdom, that its 
praise of any man must be regarded as a temporary aberration 





from its natural line of abuse and depreciation. It sees in the 
message nothing but an attempt to promote the President’s 
chances of re-election, and wonders that the Republicans are so 
obtuse as to give him credit for any higher motive. The only 
importance of this opinion is that it is sure to be telegraphed to 
Europe, and most probably by its author, as showing how well 
justified the English are in treating the whole proceeding as a 
manceuvre in party politics. That, indeed, is what Mr. E. L. 
Godkin has been teaching the English to see in anything that 
happens in our public life which is not acceptable to them. So 
he characterized the dismissal of Mr. Sackville-West in 1888, and 
so he treats the natural and just resentment aroused by Mr. Bay- 
ard’s Edinburgh speech of this year. 

That Mr. Godkin has a following among the mugwumps and 
Free Traders was shown at the banquet of the Free Trade League 
in Boston last Friday. Both Mr. Henry W. Lamb, who presided, 
and Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, eulogized Mr. Bayard, and 
defended his speech. ‘The latter offered resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted, with enthusiastic applause, by the hundred 
members who were present, to the effect that the League should 
reprint and circulate the speech. The proceeding is important 
only as furnishing fresh evidence of the tendency of Free Trade 
opinions to destroy national self-respect in those who adopt them. 


‘* Cobden & Co. have got the knack 
Of hauling down the Union Jack,”’ 


Punch said in 1857. ‘‘If an empire were made of granite, their 
opinions would grind it to powder,’’ Napoleon I said of the Free 
Trade party of his day. In America, Mr. Edward Atkinson is 
the only prominent man who has accomplished the feat of com- 
bining heartily patriotic instincts with Free Trade opinions. He 
alone uttered his protest when the Cobden Club began the circu- 
lation of pamphlets among the western farmers to induce them to 
vote down Protection. 

It is well that the League has given the American people this 
object-lesson on the subject. Copies of that speech with the 
imprint of the Free Trade League, will be in demand. 


TuHarT Mr. Cleveland would commit the country to war by 
pressing the Monroe Doctrine in this Venezuela business, is an 
assumption without foundation. We have many means of coerc- 
ing Great Britain without fighting her, and they are such as she 
never would encounter for the sake of a slice of South American 
territory. One of these would be the exclusion of her products, 
and those of her colonies, from our ports. When we were a hand- 
ful of disunited colonies, a non-importation agreement compelled 
her to repeal her laws to tax the Americans. The renewal of this 
policy in 1811 failed because it was applied practically to the 
whole of Europe, and not to England alone, so that her rivals got 
no chance to displace her. ‘To-day her overgrown system of man- 
ufactures would topple to its fall if we refused to allow their pro- 
ducts to enter our markets. Hence the eagerness of her com- 
mercial classes to commit us to a policy of arbitration, which would 
have enabled her to take us before an international tribunal with- 
out having recourse to pressure of this kind. 


THE present situation fully justifies the opposition offered to 
the arbitration plan in other respects. It shows that England has 
not the smallest intention of submitting to arbitration her disputes 
with the weaker powers she loves to bully. And it also shows 
how little we could depend on the diplomats of continental Europe 
to furnish the materials for an impartial tribunal. The moment 
it was seen that we had come to a serious disagreement and before 
the continental editors had time to master the merits of the ques- 
tion, they rushed to the support of English claims just because 
England is European and we are not. ‘The official organs, espe- 
cially of Germany, were the foremost in offensiveness, and from 
every quarter we heard the echo of Lord Salisbury’s contention 
that the Monroe Doctrine amounts to nothing in modern diplo- 
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macy. 
the fact that a French army was withdrawn from Mexico with 
considerable haste as soon as peace at home left us free to enforce 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

The fairest statement of our side of the case that has been. 
made abroad comes from two English weeklies, Zhe Tablet 
(Roman Catholic), and 7he Shipping Gazette The former 
reminds Englishmen of the recent attitude and policy of the Euro- 
pean Powers in dealing with weaker peoples in Africa and else- 
where, and justifies us in regarding with apprehension any 
attempt to extend such methods to the new world. The latter 
points out the gross injustice to which Venezuela has been sub- 
jected by progressive demands upon her territory, declaring that 
the President of that republic, when. he lies down at night does 
not know over how much of it he will be the ruler when he 
awakens. Both might have pointed their statements by reference 
to the murderous and infamous theft of Swayziland, the seizure 
of the country of the Chitralis, the annexation of Northern Bur- 
mah and the execution as pirates (dacoits) of those who offered 
resistance to this great theft. 


THE great strike in Philadelphia continued into a second 
week. On a few of the central roads a part of the cars were run 
under police protection ; but throughout th¢ city at large, all ordi- 
nary means for the transportation of the public were in abeyance, 
and this throughout a city whose corners in the built-up section 
lie eight or ten miles from the centre. The street car companies 
hold their charters on the condition that they shall render the ser- 
vices of the common carrier, and during this time they rendered 
no such services. Nor did there seem to be any power in existence 
which could compel them even to take steps toward fulfilling their 
legal engagements. At last, chiefly through the good offices of 
Mr. George Griffiths, President of the Christian League, a com- 
promise was reached on terms which were possible from the very 
first, and would have been reached if President J. Lowber Welsh 
had not allowed what he considered the etiquette of procedure to 
come in the way of public interest. 

Of course this and similar strikes will be alleged as proof 
that private corporations cannot be trusted to manage a system of 
street railways, and that Philadelphia should follow the example 
of Glasgow in taking over the lines at a reasonable valuation. It 
is well, however, to remember that Glasgow has incurred a loss 
by that transaction, and that cities as well as corporations are 
liable to have strikes. It is not outside the reach of living mem- 
ory that the city proper was left in darkness by a strike at the 
Gas Works, of which it was then the chief and now is the sole 
owner. 


THE disclosures of the misconduct of the Philadelphia police, 
which have been made before the Senate’s Committee of Inves- 
tigation, are very grave in their nature, though not such as to 
show that we have sunk to the New York level by any means. 
It is in evidence that members of the police have levied black- 
mail and extended ‘‘ protection ’’ for pay, to keepers of disorderly 
houses; but how extensive the evil has been, and how far any of 
their superiors had a guilty cognizance of the offense, we cannot 
tell yet. It is worth while to inquire whether the state of the 
law which deals with ‘‘ the social evil’’ in this and other cities, is 
not such as to make the statute useful only as an instrument of 
black-mail. It is never wise to deal with vice as with crime, 
while it is right and proper to suppress incitements to vice of 
every kind. Long experience has shown that our laws do not 
suppress the unhappy class who live by sexual vice, but only 
make them the prey of any unscrupulous person who is clothed 
with authority, however small. The evil is not beyond the 
power of cure; but it will be by the pressure of personal influence 
and not that of the law that we shall be able to accomplish any 
good for them. 
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THE Sfectator, which is more notable for the subtlety than 
for the cogency of its reasonings on current events, speaks of our 
government’s declarations about Venezuela as ‘‘ the death blow to 
the hopes’’ of the Armenian nation. We did not observe that 
England was so efficiently busy on behalf of Armenia as to make 
the diversion of her attention to Venezuela a very grave matter. 
Months have elapsed since Lord Salisbury announced his purpose 
to put an end to the Turkish atrocities and they have been 
filled up with vil'anies n ore atrocious and massacres more whole- 
sale than those which had stirred his anger. When is the end to. 
come? The first sign of good is the successful resistance to the 
Turks by the Armenians of Zeitoun. It was Zhe Spectator which 
remarked some weeks ago that little could be done for this suf- 
fering people until they took the sword in their own behalf. With 
that we have not interfered. 

What blocks the way to the effective repression of the Turk- 
ish measures of extermination ? Simply the same greed of terri- 
tory, which America has rebuked in the uprising about Venezuela. 
It is because each of the Powers wishes to be heir to the Turk, 
that they stand in each other’s way, and will allow no action by 
any. A hearty respect for the rights of neutrality, whether 
Armenian or Venezuelan, would clear the atmosphere of modern 
diplomacy, and simplify complex questions. Our government 
alone, of all the world, comes forward to defend a weaker nation 
against aggression, with no hope or wish of territorial extension. 
It is the application of that principle in Armenia, which would 
solve all difficulties in an instant. 





NOINTERMEDDLING WITH CIS-ATLANTIC AFFAIRS. 


Y those who in their sordid pursuit of wealth have become 
oblivious to the distress and sufferings of their fellow men 
(whom they regard not as brothers and equals, but as mere 
unfeeling instruments to be made use of in the accumulation of 
wealth), whose sense of justness and patriotism has been dulled 
by a worship of Mammon, and who are accustomed to weigh 
everything with regard to the possible effect on their pocket- 
books, the patriotic stand of the President on the Venezuelan 
question has been unreservedly condemned. But aside from the 
members of this despicable class, who are fortunately few and 
non-existent outside of New York and Boston, the position taken 
by the President has met with hearty and universal approval and 
response. Americans of all parties have cast aside politics, and 
without halting or hesitation, have with one accord united to 
uphold the President. 

That those few non-Americans who put profit before patriot- 
ism should by their control of some of the great daily newspapers 
be able to misrepresent the patriotic accord of the American peo- 
ple, and thus, perhaps, induce Lord Salisbury to take an uncom- 
promising and domineering stand in the belief that the American 
people were not a unit but divided, such as he would not other- 
wise dare to take, is unfortunate. The declarations of some jour- 
nals of this class in New York and Boston that the Monroe doc- 
trine is not applicable to the Venezuelan boundary dispute are 
puerile. 

In making the vigorous declarations incorporated in his mes- 
sage to Congress December 2, 1823, President Monroe had in view 
the deterrance of what seemed to be the undoubted purpose of the 
parties to the Holly Alliance, France, Austria, Prussia and Russia, 
and in whose interests and behalf French troops had just invaded 
Spain, overthrown the constitutional government of the Cortes 
and restored absolutism in the person of Ferdinand VII to lend 
their aid to that monarch in restoring his dominion over the 
revolted colonies of Spain, which had at that time achieved their 
virtual independeuce, the Spanish monarchy being obviously 
unable to cope single handed with the revolt. Mr. Monroe framed 
his declaration to fit this special case. In the words of Thomas 
Jefferson, to whom the message was submitted by President Mon- 
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roc before transmission to Congress: ‘* Our first maxim should be 
never to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe, our secoud 
never tosuffer Europe to intermeddle in Cis-Atlantic affairs.’’ It 
was avowedly on this broad principle that Mr. Monroe based 
his declarations, and it was this principle that he applied to the 
threatened interference of foreign powers in the struggle between 
Spain and her colonies and incorporated in his message. 

No foreign intermeddling in Cis-Atlantic affairs, This is the 
true meaning of the Monroe doctrine, what it was understood to 
meat at the time, and this is what Mr. Cleveland has declared it 
to mean, applying the principle to the dispute between Great 
Britain and Venezuela. 

‘‘We should oppose with all our means the forcible inter- 
position (in the struggle between Spain and the revolted colonies ) 
of any other power as auxiliary, stipendiary, or under any other 
form or pretext, and most especially their transfer to any power 
by conquest, cession or acquisition in any other way.’’ These are 
the words of Thomas Jefferson in commenting on the declarations 
in the message of President Monroe in 1823. They bear the same 
import as Mr. Cleveland’s words in 1895. 

The United States is the natural guardian of the republics of 
America. As the leader of republics she is the natural pro- 
tector of her weaker sisters, and it is her duty to see that justice 
is done to her weaker neighbors in the South by foreign powers 
in their dealings with such republics. The position of natural 
arbitrator in the material disputes between the Powers of the Old 
World and the Republics of the New, assumed by Mr. Cleveland, 
meets with the cordial approval of men of all parties in the United 
States, and is received with enthusiam by the people of the South- 
ern republics. 

With the republics to the south of us we should cultivate 
closer and reciprocal trade relations, for trade between countries 
lying in different latitudes and producing different products, 
must be mutually advantageous, and the encouragement of the 
direct interchange of products between the United States and the 
republics of South and Central America is the first step to that 
community of interests and unity of feeling and action that is the 
necessary forerunner of an American State System such as was 
the dream of Mr. Adams and the hope of Mr. Blaine. 


MR. CLEVELAND'S FATUOUS ADVICE. 


HE rapid dwindling of the gold reserve until, for the fourth 
time in two years, it has been so depleted as to make appar- 

ent that persistency on the part of Mr. Carlisle in waiving the 
option conferred on him by law to redeem the ‘‘greenbacks’’ atid 
‘Treasury notes in either gold or silver, at his discretion, in refus- 
inz to make use of the silver at his disposal, and holding the 
Treasury bounden to redeem the notes in gold, mus: inevitably 
lead to its early and complete exhaustion, unless further steps be 
at ouce taken for its replenishment by the issue of more bonds for 
gold, is but the logical result of Mr. Cleveland's blind and fatuous 
adherence to the gold standard. Confronted with a depleted and 
dwindling gold reserve, and in momentary expectation of large 
withdrawals for shipments in the immediate future, Mr. Cleve- 
land, without specifically recommending any legislation, or even 
so much as directly mentioning either ‘‘greenback’’ or Treasury 
note, urges Congress to forgo the holiday recess, and at once pass 
such legislation as will restore the gold reserve, and prevent its 
depletion in the future, until,such time as by the cancellation of 
the ‘‘greenbacks’’ and Treasury notes of 1890 the government is 
freed from the obligation to provide for their redemption and the 
maintenance of a gold reserve for this purpose becomes 


unnecessary. 

Unless we amend our financial system by the retirement of 
the ‘‘greenbacks’’ and Treasury notes, which must be done by 
funding them in interest-bearing gold bonds,a constantly recurring 
and periodical depletion of the gold reserve must be expected. 
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‘This is the gist of the President's latest message. He declares 
that ‘‘we are in the midst of another season of perplexity, caused 
by our dangerous and fatuous financial operations,’’ and he asks 
from Congress such prompt aid as will enable him to surmount 
ghe present ‘‘predicament’’ in which he finds himself placed, and 
thus relieve him from the self imposed necessity of taking such 
action as will restore the gold reserve, and ‘‘relieve the dangers of 
the preseit emergency.’’ 

But the season of perplexity is of Mr. Cleveland’s own mak- 
ing. It is the logical result of the pursuit of a policy that is not 
alone bankrupting our people, but must ultimately bankrupt the 
nation. 

It is not from the depletion of the gold reserve that the people 
suffer, but, on the contrary, the depletion of the gold reserve is 
the result of their impoverishment. It is the appreciation of gold, 
causing the value of our exports to be cut in half, not the infla- 
tion of our currency resulting in high prices, that is the real cause 
of gold exports. ‘The constant appreciation of gold that makes 
the ownership of money more profitable than the ownership of prop- 
erty, that attracts money from its natural channels, withdraws it 
from productive enterprises and local centers, and concentrates it in 
financial centers, thus causing the destruction of local markets, 
and placing all producers in dependence on distant markets, and 
at the mercy of the owners of money, both as producers and con- 
sumers, is the blight from which our peop.e suffer, and which lays 
them under the heavy tribute to foreign money lenders that 
makes the export of gold inevitable, and leads to the depletion of 
the gold reserve. 

As long as prices continue to fall, as they must, so long as 
gold continues to appreciate, there will be no inclination on the 
part of owners of money to buy the produce of labor, save for 
immediate consumption. Hence, just so long as prices continue 
to fall, the market will be restricted, and producers anxious to 
dispose of their products at once will find themselves forced to make 
large concessions in price to obtain a market. And while the 
appreciation of gold thus places all producers unable to protect 
themselves from falling prices by combination into trusts, and the 
restriction of production, in dependence on, and at the mercy of 
the owners of money, for a market for what they have to sell, it 
also places thei at the mercy of trusts and monopolies,—which are 
impossible when industries are diversified and widely distributed, 
but inevitab:e when centered in a few financial centers, and con- 
trolled by the same interests,—for what they have to buy. 

It is persistence in adhering to the gold standard that tends 
to place us in greater and greater dependence on, and under 
heavier and heavier tribute to our foreign creditors, that depletes 
our gold reserve. 

The President declares ‘‘there can be no just apprehension 
that the American people will be satisfied with less than an inonest 
payment of our obligations in the recoguized money of the world.”’ 
Truly, with nothing less than an honest payment of their obliga- 
tions will the American people be satisfied, but honesty does not 
require that the creditor be paid with a dollar that has as great a 
purchasing power as two dollars had when the debt was con- 
tracted. It is as dishonest for the creditor to rob the debtor as for 
the debtor to rob the creditor, and it is as unjust to require the 
debtor to pay an appreciated dollar, as to require the creditor to 
accept a depreciated dollar, and since the larger part of our 
national debt has been refunded, the gold dollar has appreciated 
100 per cent. or more. 

Nor is the issue of credit money by the government danger- 
ous, nor does a sound financial policy require the surrender of the 
sovereign power to issue money by the government to the banks. 
Our financial operations are dangerous only in so far as the fatuous 
policy of the President has made them dangerous. Our five hun- 
dred million dollars of Treasury notes and ‘‘greenbacks’’ are a 
menace to the gold reserve only because of the fatuous, foolish 
course of Mr. Cleveland in refusing to use silver for redemption 
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purposes, and throwing the burden for redemption upon gold 
alone. 

Behind the Treasury notes there is, as bullion, more than dol- 
lar for dollar in silver, but which Mr. Cleveland treats as non- 
existent. The gold and silver in the Treasury, not specifically 
pledged for the redemption of the $340,000,000 of silver certifi- 
cates and $50,000,000 of gold certificates, amounts to nearly $300,- 
000,000, which is by law available for the redemption of the 
$486,000,000 of legal tender and Treasury notes. But Mr. Cleve- 
land insists on making use of the gold alone. It isonly because Mr. | 
Cleveland arbitrarily makes the Treasury notes and ‘‘greenbacks’’ | 
redeemable in gold alone, basing them, in fact, on less than $70, - | 
000,000 of gold, instead of the broad basis of $300,000,000 of gold | 
and silver, that our financial operations are dangerous. 

Mr. Cleveland’s one remedy is the retiring of the ‘‘green- | 
backs’’ and Treasury notes. But if the vacuum caused by the fund- 
ing of these government notes, as recommended by Mr. Cleveland, 
would be filled, as he confidently asserts, with bank currency, 
how would the export of gold be checked? If we suffer from 
inflation of government issues, which is equivalent to say that we 
suffer from high prices, how are we to be benefited by substituting 
bank inflation for government inflation. The promise of the issue 
of bank currency to fill the void we can look upon only as a mere 
bait to Congressional action. 

Mr. Carlisle asserts that such cancellation would not neces- 
sarily be followed by contraction of the circulation, but he quali- 
fies this by the statement that if such a result should permanently 
follow ‘‘it would be a demonstration of the fact that the volume of 
currency previously existing was not needed in the business of the 
people, for, whenever the volume is reduced below the actual 
requirements of trade, the deficiency will be supplied either from 
abroad in exchange for our products, or by the banks at home.’’ 
In other words, if prices fell as a result of this contraction it would 
be a demonstration that prices were previously too high, for 
whenever prices fell materially below the European level our 
exports would increase largely, until gold should flow here from 
abroad to supply any deficiency in our circulation. How our 
farmers would fancy buying gold to fill a part of the deficiency, 
caused by the cancellation of the ‘‘greenbacks’’ and Treasury 
notes, by increasing their exports of wheat and corn, of pork and 
cotton, etc., at still lower prices, we will leave the farmers to 
answer. 

Lower prices are the inevitable result of gold-monometallism, 
and we must restore silver or make up our minds to a contraction 
of our currency until prices have fallen so much below the Euro- 
pean gold level as to induce exports in excess of imports to an 
amount of not less than $300,000,000 a year, for this is approxi- 
mately the sum that is required to meet interest and other charges 
abroad, aside from payments on account of imports. 


The path for Congress is clear. The Sherman Act of 18g0, 
the purchasing clause of which alone has been repealed, requires 
that the Secretary of the Treasury ‘‘ shall coin of the silver bul- 
lion purchased under this act as much as may be necessary to pro 
vide for the redemption of the Treasury notes herein provided 
for.’ This mandate Mr. Carlisle does not regard as imperative, 
for although the same act makes the notes redeemable in either 
gold or silver, at his discretion, it contains the declaratory clause 
that it is ‘‘ the established policy of the United States to maintain | 
the two metals on a parity with each other.’’ How the value of | 
silver bullion can be enhanced by throwing the demand for | 
redemption on gold alone, which is now the more valuable metal | 
at the present ratio, Mr. Carlisle has never explained. By dis- | 
criminating against silver in favor of gold Mr. Carlisle is doing 
everything possible to make the disparity between the coin value | 
and the bullion value of silver permanent by discrediting silver 
and by so doing is negativing the declaratory clause of the act. 

Let the Senate aud House answer Mr. Cleveland’s message | 
by passing Senator Vest’s or a similar resolution directing the | 
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Secretary of the Treasury to coin the silver purchased under the 
Sherman Act into standard dollars, and with such dollars to 
redeem the Treasury notes of 1890 issued for the purchase of such 
silver and also to redeem the ‘‘ greenbacks’’ in standard silver 
dollars as well as in gold, using whichever may be most abundant 
or convenient. 


CHINESE COMPETITION IN COTTON. 


i 1874 the Shanghai price of a picul (133% Ibs.) of the best 
Chinese cotton was about 12 Haikwan taels. To-day 12 
Haikwan taels is still given as about the average purchase price of 
a picul of the best Chinese cotton in Shanghai, and during all the 
For the 
last twenty-one years the average price of Chinese cotton has been 
about 12 Haikwan taels. But the Haikwan tael is based on sil- 
ver. In 1874 it was worth $1.61 in gold, on October last but 80 
cents, while on the first of the year it was worth but 74.9 cents. 
For twelve Haikwans silver taels the Englishman could have 
bought a picul of Chinese cotton in 1874 or 1875; for 12 Haikwan 
taels he can still buy a picul of cotton. But in 1874 he had to 
pay for this tael $1.61 in gold, while to-day he pays but 80 cents, 
so that the cotton that would have cost him $19.32 in 1874 or 1875 
would cost him to-day only $9.60. The silver price of cotton in 
Shanghai has remained unchanged for the past twenty-five years, 
but the price to the buyer purchasing with gold has varied with 
the fluctuations in silver. 

In 1874-75 the Haikwan tael cost $1.61 in gold, which made 
the cost of cotton purchased in Shanghai at 12 Haikwan taels per 
picul 14.49 cents per pound, in 1886 the cost of the tael in gold 
had fallen to $1.236, which reduced the gold price of cotton cost- 
ing 12 taels per picul proportionately, or to 11.12 cents per pound. | 

The following table shows the gold value of the Haikwan 
tael at various periods since the demonitization of silver, and what 
cotton would have cost in gold per pound at the identical periods, 
the price of cotton being taken at 12 Haikwan taels per picul. 
(1 picul=133% Ibs.): 

Cost to purchaser 


Value of paying in gold, of 
Haikwan tael cotton at 12 Haik- 
in gold. wan taels per 
picul. 
1874, $1.61 14.49¢. per Ib. 
1886, ; ; 1.236 nwa | 
January 1, 1888, ; , 1.155 i 
" I, 1890, 1.35 a5 «= (*° 
sig I, 1892, 1.137 10.43 * 
. I, 1893, . : I.O1 9.09 ‘' 
I, 1894, .849 aa. 
“1, 1895, -749 6.74 * 
April 1, 1895, .756 6.8 sie 
July 1, 1895, ; .80 7.2 m 
October 1, 1895, ‘ .80 1.2 oi 


This clearly shows how the fluctuations in silver affect the 
price of cotton. It is true, Chinese cotton does not come, to an 
appreciable extent, in direct competition with American cotton, 
and that Chinese cotton being of a poor grade, because of unscien- 
tific cultivation, Amcrican cotton has the preference in the Euro- 
pean markets. But none the less, a fall in the purchase price of 
Chinese cotton in gold must result in a fall in American cotton, 
because the poorer grade of Chinese cotton will be purchased and 
used in place of our cotton in the manufacture of low grade goods 
if the price for our better cotton is held at a price above the 
Chinese cotton more than sufficient to compensate for the differ- 
ence in quality. 

In view of the great advantage which the fall in the gold 
price of silver has given the cultivators of cotton in China,it is not 
surprising that the exports of cotton from Shanghai should have 
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risen from 278,600 piculs (37,146,666 lbs.) in 1886 to 930,400 


piculs (124 043,333 lbs.) in 1894, of which Japan took 47,600 
piculs in 1886, and 576,000 piculs in 1894, which cotton is being 
manufactured into goods that are replacing the prints formerly 
made in England and America with American cotton for the 
Chinese and Japanese trade, and thus curtailing the demand for 
American cotton. 

Speaking of this exportation of cotton Mr. T. R. Jernigan, 
United States Consul General at Shanghai, remarks in his con- 
sular report: ‘‘It may be noted that the large increase in exporta- 
tion did not increase the price of cotton, and this may confirm the 
opinion among business men here that the Chinese are prepared 
to extend the area of cultivation of cotton in proportion as the 
demand arises. Along the Yangste valley the soil available for 
cotton cultivation appears as limitless as the supply of labor in 
China appears inexhaustible.’’ 

This is the new competition we are raising up by blindly 
adhering to the gold standard, resulting in the depreciation of the 
gold price of silver. 

Nor can we safely assume that this competition will be 
restricted to the lower grades of cotton. The poor grade of cotton 
now raised is the result merely of a poor system of cultivation. 
On this point Mr. Jernigan says: ‘‘ Cotton is not cultivated in 
China as in the United States. The preparations of the soil and 
the planting and cultivation are different. The ridges are wide, 
like the ridges of an American wheat field, and the seed is sown 
as the American farmer sows wheat. Consequently the plants are 
very thick, and the Chinese cotton farmer‘cultivates every plant to 
the full maturity possible. The necessity for sufficient space for 
the plant to grow and branch is not admitted, and, when matured, 
the stalk is small and the limbs comparatively few. ‘This thick- 
ness of growth necessarily results in small bolls and a short 
staple.”’ ‘‘When the Chinese are taught the advantage 
of properly spacing their cottom rows and thinning the cotton plant 
so that the warm air and the rays of the sun can freely penetrate, 
the change from the present system of cultivation wil! be rewarded 
by an increased yield per acre, and a much finer staple.’’ 

There is little of comfort to the American cotton raiser in 
And the competition that is growing up in cotton is but an 
instance of what is occurring in other industries. 

The ‘*Yellow Man’’ and the ‘‘White Dollar’ are more than a 
match for the ‘‘White Man’’ and the ‘*Yellow Dollar.’’ 


this. 





THE PRIMARY REASON FOR GOLD EXPORTS. 


T is a mistake to attribute the large gold exports of the past two 
weeks solely to the fear on the part of foreign holders of 
American securities that the stand taken by the President and 
Congress on the Venezuelan question might lead to serious com- 
plications, and the consequent return and sale of their securities. 
The sale of American securities by our foreign creditors and the 
demand for gold in payment must inevitably lead to increased gold 
exports unless foreigners see fit to re-invest in American securi- 
ties to an extent that will offset this demand, but the immediate 
effect of the throwing on our markets for sale of the holdings of 
foreign investors to a considerable extent has been two-fold. The 
sale of the securities has created a demand on the part of foreign- 
ers for payment, and hence a demand for gold for export, but, on 
the other hand, the pressure of foreign holdings on our markets 
for sale has greatly depressed prices and caused a rapid and enor- 
mous advance in the rates of interest, which induced the foreign 
bankers to postpone remittances, and loan the funds received in 
payment for the securities sold, in America, borrowing, mean- 
while, the money with which to pay their customers, in London. 
By so doing, they reap as profit the difference between the 
rates of interest ruling in London and New York. ‘Thus, while 
the demand for gold for export has been increased by the sale of 
American securities on account of foreign holders, it has been 








decreased by the resulting advance in interest rates that attracts 
the loaning of the money realized from the sale of the securities, 
in America, thus temporarily postponing the export of gold in 
payment. 

Although any demand on the part of our foreign creditors of 
the principal of our debt, as by the return of our securities, must 
lead ultimately to accelerated gold exports, the truth is that our 
foreign debt has, under the appreciating gold standard, grown to 
such immense proportions that the payment of interest charges 
alone, together with the large sums due foreign shippers on our 
carrying trade, and the annual expenses of Americans living and 
traveling abroad which have b.come enormous, makes a constant 
drain on our stock of gold inevitable. Gold-monometallism has 
brought us to the stage where gold exports are no longer period- 
ical, and intermittent with gold imports, but continuous. We 
have reached that condition where the only check to gold exports 
is by borrowing gold abroad by the sale of government bonds, — 
the pledge of our united credit and property. There is only one 
more step to bankruptcy. 

Our efforts to meet our foreign charges and reduce the princi- 
pal cf our foreign debt have been brought to naught by the appre- 
ciation of gold. We have trebled the quantity of o1r exports 
during the last twenty years, but the total value of our exports 
has increased scarcely 60 per cent. The decline in the prices 
received for our exports has made it impossible to meet our annual 
charges, much less reduce the principal of the debt, and we have 
gone on adding mortgage to mortgage, and interest charge to 
interest charge, vainly striving to put off the inevitable, until 
finally our individual promises to pay are no longer acceptable, 
and we can avert bankruptcy, even temporarily, only by the 
pledge of our national credit. We must stop sacrificing our prop- 
erty, or inevitable ruin and virtual dependence on foreign money 
interests awaits us. 

Our patriotism will be of no avail to save us from dependence 
on Great Britain, unless we throw off the yoke to which we are 
now blindly bending our necks, cast aside the suicidal policies 
that we have accepted from British money lenders who have 
cajoled a great nation into adopting a policy that sacrifices our 
material well-being to their own aggrandizement and power, and 
unite financial and industrial with political indepetdence. 

In defence of our political independence, in defence of the 
rights of a kindred Republic, we arise as one man and bid defiance 
to an overbearing and powerful aggressor. But even as we bid 
defiance, we make ourselves vulnerable to the subtle attacks of 
the same aggressor, on our financial and industrial independence. 
Even while we bid defiance to Great Britain, we blindly tie our 
own hands and strengthen her’s by submitting to a voluntary 
tribute. We permit her to increase the burden of the interest 
charges on our foreign debt, and fix the prices of our exports at 
such a low figure as absorbs all the profit of production. 


A glance at our trade for the first eleven months of the 
present year, will suffice of itself, and aside from any demand for 
the payment of the principal of our debt, to explain the exporta- 
tion of gold. For the eleven months ending November 3oth, net 
exports of gold, less net imports of gold ore, amounted in the 
ageregate to $56,510,452, and silver, less net imports of ore, to 
$27,149,865, or a total of $83,660,317 that we have sent abroad 
in eleven months * During the same period, our imports of mer- 
chandise exceeded exports by $7,148,033, so that the total 
balance in our favor appears to be only $76,512,284, which, as a 
matter of fact, is more than it really is, for ad-valorem duties put 
a temptation on the undervaluation of imports. For the same 
period, expenses of Americans traveling and living abroad prob- 
ably required the remittance of an equivalent sum, which leaves 
interest charges and freights due foreign shippers to an amount of 
not less than $200,000,000, entirely unprovided for, and calling 
for settlement. No wonder gold goes ! 


The idea seems to be prevalent that our foreign debt has been 
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materially reduced since the Baring failure in November, 1890, by 
the return of our securities. But nothing of the kind has taken 
place, as can be readily shown. During the five fiscal years 
1891-1895, exports of merchandise have exceeded imports by 
$497,416,722, net exports of gold have amounted to $192,645,814, 
and of silver to $62,824,135 or a total balance m our favor and 
available for payment of our indebtedness of $752,886,671. But 
obviously this sum was not available for a reduction of the princi- 
pal of our foreign debt. During the same period the value of our 
imports carried in foreign bottoms was $3.114,000,000, on which 
freights due foreign shippers could not have been less than 8 per 
cent., or $249,120,000. For the same period, American vessels 
carried nearly $367,000,000 worth of exports, on account of which 
they would have earned, if they received freights equivalent to 
12 per cent. of the value of the cargoes, $43,990,000, thus leaving 
an adverse balance due foreign shippers of $205,130,c00 for the 
five years. Add to this, expenses of Americans abroad, $75,000,- 
ooo a year for five years, of $375,000,000, and we have a total 
charge on account of current indebtedness, and aside from interest 
on the principal, of $580,130,000, which, deducted from the sum 
of $752,886,671 to our credit for the same period, on account of 
excess of merchandise and gold and silver exports over imports, 
leaves but $172,756,671 available for the payment of interest, or 
less than $35,000,000 a yeir, whereas interest charges footed up, 
on the average, to probably not less than $175,000,000 per annum. 
Thus, instead of decreasing our foreign indebtedness, we increased 
it during the period by probably not less than $140,000,000 per 
annum, or $700,000,000 for the period. 

Since 1890, American bankers have, it seems probable, 
become the purchasers of considerable blocks of American securi- 
ties offered for sale by foreigners, but payment has been made by 
borrowing abroad. Floating debt has taken the place of debt 
represented by securities, and here is the explanation of the Amer 
ican credits to an amount of 435,000,000 sterling, or $175,000,- 
000, which Rothschild alone is reported to have, and contemplates 
calling. Our position is indeed critical. 

And there is but one escape and one remedy. Restore 
bimetallism and raise the value of what we send abroad in settle- 
ment of our debi. 


WOMAN S WAYS. 





9°TTIS true, one-half of woman’s life is hope, 
And one-half resignation. Between these lies 
Anguish of broken dreams, doubt, dire surprise ; 
And then is born the strength with all to cope. 


Unconsciously sublime, life’s shadowed slope 
She braves ; the knowledge in her patient eyes 
Of all that love bestows and love denies, 

As writ in every woman’s horoscope ! 


She lives, her heart-beats given to others’ needs, 
Her hands to lift for others on the way 

The burdens which their weariness forsook. 

She dies, an uncrowned doer of good deeds. 


Remembered? Yes, as is for one brief day 
The rose one leaves in some forgotten book. 
—Mary Ashley Townsend. 


ue 
nr 


in 


Miss Abbie Gardner, the only living survivor of the famous 
Sioux massacre at Lake Okoboji, Iowa, in 1856, has secured from 
the Iowa legislature an appropriation of $7,000 for a monument 
to mark the spot, which will be dedicated next month. 


sp * 


The first American woman to occupy a professor’s chair in a 
coeducational institution was Helen C. Morgan, who was made 
professor of Latin at Fisk University in 1869. 

*k OK 

Japanese women never discuss their servants. To do so 
would be contrary to Japanese etiquette. They may talk of dress, 
the theatre and the rest. 





Mrs. Emery, wife of a rancher of Gold Beach, Or., always 
accompanies her husband on the ‘‘ drives ’’ from the ranch to the 
railway or market, doing her share of work and proving herself 
in every way, the boys say, as good a cowboy as any one in the 
outfit. 

#,% 

The position taken by women in Norway is very different to 
that which they occupy in America. It is quite customary for a 
girl to act as clerk in her father’s office, or to help him in any 
occupation in which her talents are available. This is a beginning 
in the right direction. Home, before anything else, claims 
woman’s attention and endeavor, and a girl in being her father’s 
clerk is doing far greater good than in aspiring to fields of labor 
the benefit of which she can only reap herself. 


LK 


Always man needs woman for his friend. He needs her clear 
vision, her subtler insight, her softer thought, her pure and ten- 
der heart. Always woman needs man to be her friend. She 
needs the vigor of his purpose, the ardor of his will, the calmer 
judgment, his braver force of action, his reverence and his 
devotion. 

*" 

Miss Ella Ewing, of Price, Mo., is said to be eight feet and 
two inches in height, and weighs 290 pounds. Shetakes up the 
collection every Sunday in one of the churches of Price, and 
attracts more attention than the minister. 


* 


*K 


The woman who is annoyed by the lack of attention shown 
her in the shops ought to take her cue from the actresses. They 
mention casually that they wish such and such a thing to ‘‘wear 
on the stage,’’ and the phrase for some inexplicable reason is talis- 
manic A sales girl never fails to thrill under the information and 
is ready to despoil half the shelves for the woman who ‘“‘acts.”’ 
Try it. 

“Kok 

Don’t promise to write if you don’t intend to do so; don’t 
make arrangements for future meetings if you intend, when the 
time comes, to forget all about them. Be careful in making 
friendships, but be equally careful in maintaining them once they 
are made and found to be pleasant and mutually beneficial. You 
can’t afford to throw away the real thing when you have once 
discovered its merit ; but be sure of its merit before you so readily 


take it up. 





A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 
HE first stage of a cold is often the most trying, but it may be 
greatly relieved by the administration at night of a comfort- 
ing beverage composed of the yolks of two eggs thoroughly beaten 
up in a tumbler, with a teaspoonful of sifted sugar, a port wine 
glass of good rum, and as much boiling water as will fill the 
tumbler. ‘This dose should be taken after the patient is in bed, 
and may be repeated on subsequent nights, if one dose is not 
sufficient. 

JANE K.,PH1LA.—The burned part or parts should be bathed 
with common essence of peppermint, such as one may procure at 
any druggist’s for a few cents. Relief is almost immediate, but 
the bathing should be continued until the pain is over. 

* 

A very nourishing drink for a convalescent is to add a fresh 
egg, beaten as light as possible, to a glass of strong lemonade. 
The lemon will destroy the raw animal taste that is so offensive 


to some. 


sos 
a 


* 
Girls who are troubled with moist, clammy hands should use 
a plentiful supply of borax in the washing water, dusting after- 
wards with boracic acid powder or with the best borated talcum 
powder. Old gloves worn at night are sometimes successful in 
whitening and softening rough hands; also oatmeal water, allowed 
to dry on the hands, is an excellent bleacher. 


Here’s a good ointment for eczema, to be applied twice daily: 

Oxide of zinc, one dram. 

Tar ointment, one-half ounce. 

Cold cream, one ounce. 

Rhubarb and soda mixture may also prove beneficial, 
a tablespoonful twice a day. 


Take 
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Oil stoves or gas stoves should never be kept burning in a 
sleeping-room, for they are burned in the open air of the room; 
and, having no connection with a chimney flue, they throw the 
poisonous carbonic oxide of combustion into the air of the apart- 
ment and make it unfit for respiration. Even an oil lamp is dan- 
gerous if left burning all night, but an oil stove is worse, because 
stoves generally feed more flame, consume more of the oxygen 
and give off more poisonous gas. 


Don’t expect to have clean teeth or a sweet breath while 
there is a tinge of white on the tongue. It is an unmistakable 
evidence of indigestion. Drink sour lemonade, eat ripe fruit and 
green vegetables for purgatives ; exercise freely ; use plenty of 
water internally and externally, and keep up the treatment until 
the mouth is clean, healthy and red. Various things are sug- 
gested to counteract an unpleasant breath, resulting from a bad 
tooth or garlic-scented dishes. Cinnamon, mint, creams, orris 
root, cloves, mastic-resin and spruce gum will disguise some 
odors. ‘Ten drops of tincture of myrrh in a glass of water will 
sweeten and refresh the mouth ; a teaspoonful of spirits of cam- 
phor or peppermint in the same gargle is among the best antisep- 
tics, and a few drops of myrrh and camphor in the water are 
recommended in case of cold, throat trouble or any slight indis- 
position which may affect the breath. 





A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


AN you name a little flower 
That, until a few days old, 
Has a head, like baby brother's 
Of bright and shining gold? 


Then some fine day, at four o’clock, 
It shuts up very tight ; 
Next morning shows a soft, round head 
Like grandpa’s—silvery white. 
—By Mary Reynolds. 
ok 2k 
Here are a few paragraphs on table manners for the little 
ones. Mothers, in their own loving, gentle way, know best how 
to impart them : 
Drink from the cup—never from the saucer. 
Teaspoons are left in the saucer, not in the cup. 
Little children only have the napkin arranged as a bib. 
Making a noise, either in eating or drinking, is vulgar. 
Always cheerfully defer to older people and to guests. 
Eat slowly, and do not fill the mouth with large quantities. 


Eat the food served, or quietly leave it on the plate without 
remark. 

Avoid drumming with the fingers or feet ; it is the height of 
impoliteness. 

If in doubt at any time as to what is proper, follow the 
example of others of more experience. 

Patiently await the coming of your turn ; do not follow with 
the eyes the food served to others. 

Never unnecessarily handle the dishes, or in any other man- 
ner exhibit nervousness or impatience. 

Do not feel obliged to ‘‘clean up the plate ;’’ especially do 
not make a laborious display of doing so. 

Do not ask for any particular part of a fowl, or similar dish, 
unless asked your preference ; in that case always indicate some- 
thing, and if there be really no choice, designate the portion with 
which the host can most conveniently render service. 


seo ob 


Mother—Elsie, your sister tells me you took a second helping 
of pudding at Mrs. Brown's to-day ? 

Little Elsie—So I did, mamma. 

‘Do you think that was right, Elsie ?’’ 

“Yes. You know you have often told me not to contradict 
any one, and Mrs. Brown said: ‘I know Elsie will have a second 
helping of pudding,’ and I couldn't contradict her, could I ?’’ 

Mamma smiled, and said nothing. 


Ever since the Spanish people have had a child king ‘‘boy 
battalions’? have sprung up in various parts of Spain. Almost 


every village has its children who, after school hours devote their 
time to military drill. 





A tiny child was waiting with her mother at a railway sta- 
tion, and a little distance off was standing a soldier in Highland 
uniform. 

The child asked her mother if she might speak to the soldier, 
and being questioned as to why she wanted to speak to him, she 
replied: 

‘“T want to tell him his stockings are coming down 

A little girl was overheard talking to her doll, whose arm had 
come off, exposing the sawdust stuffing. ‘‘ You dear, good, 
obedient dolly, I knew I had told you to chew your food fine, but 
I didn’t think that you would chew it so fine as that!’’ 


1»? 








NEWSPAPER NOTES. 


The Farm, Field and Fireside, Chicago, Ilinois, wheeled into 
line last week with such a ‘‘Christmas number’’ as its many readers 
would naturally expect from a paren of its well-known standing. 

*k 

At Accra, on the Gold Coast, the first daily newspaper of 
West Africa, Zhe Gold Coast Express, has been started. It is a 
four-page sheet, each page the _ of ordinary letter paper. 

* 

The Evening Herald, Duluth, Minn., published a few days 
ago a series of well-written articles descriptive of Duluth’s 
growth and steady progress during the past year. It showed, 
indeed, a most remarkable record during a year of general depres- 
sion throughout the entire country. Duluth is a wonderful city, 
and its residents have all of the essentials that deserve and win 
prosperity. It is proper to add that the Herald has kept pace 
with the city’s advance, and is eminently a fitting representative 
of its varied interests. 

7k 

Literary Olio is the latest accession to the ranks of monthly 
magazines. It is published at Perkasie, Pa., and is designed to 
be ‘‘a magazine of choice original literature.’’ It has a depart- 
ment devoted ‘‘to the free use of subscribers for exchange of 
things ‘‘literary.’’ It caters to the many who can’t afford the 
luxury of high prices and is sold at five cents per copy. 


ky 


The Sunday World, Cleveland, Ohio, is, in point of excell- 
ence, fairly up to date with the Sunday newspapers of Philadel- 
phia, New York and Chicago. No better sample of advanced 
journalism can be found. It’s a credit in every way to the grow- 
ing city of Cleveland. 

+ * 

Humanity, Kansas City, Mo., didn’t appear last month and 
its editor says that ‘‘ circumstances which we did not control pre- 
vented its publication.’? Headds: ‘‘ It will be published regu- 
larly in the future if our readers will do their duty. Editorials 
can be written uery cheaply, but it takes money to place them 
before the reader !”’ 

There had been a caller at the boarding house of the ingenue 
of a season while she was doing the theatrical exchanges, and she 
was catechising the maid. 

‘* Did you ask him to leave his name, Marie ?’’ 

‘“ Yes, mum ; but he said you wouldn’t know him by it.’’ 

‘* Maybe he’s changed it.’’ 

‘* Yes, mum.”’ 

‘* Did he look like an actor or just a gentleman ?”’ 

‘Neither, mum ; he was very nice. He said he was a news- 
paper man.”’ 

‘Oh, pshaw! That’s too bad ! 
my picture for the paper.’’ 


I’m almost sure he wanted 


“Kok 
Miss Helen Gregory Flesher, who graduated at the Trinity 
University, Canada, with honors in mental and moral philosophy 
and languages, has assumed editorial charge of the San Francisco 
Search-light. She is one of the ablest young writers on the Pacific 
coast. 
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Our Paris LETTER. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION AND ITS CoMPLICATIONS—ENGLAND 
AND RUSSIA AT ODDS ON THE MATTER OF RESPONSI- 
BILITY—FRENCH LEGISLATORS DEFER ITS 
DISCUSSION FOR THE PRESENT. 





[From our Special Correspondent. ] 

PARIS, December 6, 1895. 
T= French have a saying which aptly defines the European 
situation : ‘‘ c’est la bouteille al’ encre,’’ the ‘‘ bottle of ink,’’ 
out of which anything may issue, and of which no one can see 
the bottom. For the time being, the Eastern question, precipitately, 
and perhaps imprudently, brought on the tapis by England, has 
lost much of its redoubtable character. The Sultan’s direct mes- 
sage to Lord Salisbury imposes a certain delay of decorum even 
upon those Powers which are ‘most anxious for a solution, and 
diplomatists take advantage of this superficial calm to celebrate 
their ‘‘ harmonious accord.’’ Now, this ‘‘accord’’ is impossible, 
for the all sufficient reason that neither France nor Russia will con- 
sent to adhere to the program which bears that vague and com- 
monplace signature—usope. So long as the impatients are con- 
fined to mere diplomatic ‘‘ talkee, talkee,’’ the nominal concert is 
durable ; so soon as the war party shall force the peace party into 
action, a rupture is inevitable. In reality, all the notes, counsels, 
and warnings, issued with an intention to deceive the public, con- 
ceal two contradictory tendencies, two discordant solutions ; on 
the one hand are ¢hose who are resolved to defend the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire ; on the other ave the no less obstinate partisans of 
zits dismemberment. 

Is any mutual understanding between these two hostile and 
irreconcilable conceptions admissible? Certainly, so long as no 
one moves ; but any movement must involve a scission, and only 
those who are blind to the logic of events, or whose interest it is 
to conceal the truth, can dissimulate the inevitable danger. 

Who is Responsible ? 

With whom lies the responsibility of this terrible compli- 
cation ? 

Russia lays it at the doors of England ; without the agitation 
of the Anglo-Armenian clubs of London, there would have been 
no Armenian ‘‘atrocities,’’ no uprising of populations against 
their rulers, but Lord Rosebery and, after him, Lord Salisbury 
were interested in the creation of troubles which might result in 
the acquisition of new possessions to the British Empire. The 
proposal, elaborated by Mr. Stevenson, president of the Anglo- 
Armenian Association, and recommended by British diplomatists, 
leaves no doubt of the objective of the British Government :— 
1.—Constantinople to become a free town administered by seven 
commissioners appointed by the szx great powers, and by Switzer- 
land; 2.—England to have Egypt and Arabia; 3.—France, 
Syria and Mesopatamia ; 4.—Austria, Asia Minor west of the 
river Kisit-Irmak ; 5.—Russia, all Asia Minor to the east of that 
boundary ; 6.—Italy, Albania and Tripoli; 7.—Greece, Crete, 
Cyprus, the Sporades and Smyrna; 8.—Bulgaria, Thrace ; 9.— 
Macedonia eguztably divided between Greece, Bulgaria and Servia ; 
10.—Cilicia to be erected into an independent Armenian principal- 
ity. The Russian Chancellory has categorically replied to the 
British Ambassador: ‘‘ On no consideration will any attention be 
given to a project so absurd as that of the partition of Turkey.’’ 
This official refusal indicates Russia’s intentions in the matter, 
and Russia will not modify her attitude, whatever be its conse- 
quences. 

On the other hand, if the British press is to be believed, 
Russia alone is the mischief maker. It is thanks to her perfidious 
counsels that the Sultan has not granted reforms to his Christian 
subjects and given guarantees for their faithful execution. An 
annex to the treaty of Berlin authorized the passage of the Dar- 
danelles to additional s/ationnaires, yet Abd-ul-Hamid refuses his 





firman adhoc. Some occult influence, some irresponsible adviser, 
behind the scenes, paralyzes the action of the official ministers, by 
the assurance that the discords of European Cabinets must cul- 
minate in a rupture of the Europeanconcert. This fatal delusion 
is the basis of all the delays and tergiversations of the Sultan 
since the 19th of November, in spite of the favorable masbatahs 
of the Porte. At Vildiz Kiosque, the faintest sign of disagree- 
ment is seized upon with an avidity that would be ridiculous, 
were not the possible consequences of this tendency so serious. 
The German Admiralty makes known that the absence from the 
German fleet of any vessel of the proper model, would prevent the 
presence of a second stationnaire in the Sea of Marmora, even 
should the Sultan authorize the passage of the Straits, which, 
in concert with the other Ambassadors, the German diplomat had 
demanded. 

As soon as this was known, the wiseacres at the Imperial 
palace persuaded their sovereign that this was an indubitable 
proof of Germany’s intention to withdraw from the combination. 
It was nothing of the kind, and the despatch of the ironclad Hazen 
to the Levant ought to convince His Majesty that the Powers are, 
and mean to remain, in perfect harmony, and will not abate one 
jot or tittle of their pretension, within the limits, to their action 
that they have traced. Theoretically, therefore, there should be 
no cause for apprehension; unfortunately there is no absolute 
agreement as to what that action shall be, when deeds take the 
place of words. Russia and her ally France will oppose, England 
and her satellite Italy will demand, dismemberment; no one 
knows what Germany means to do, Austria will follow in the 
German wake, and the other nations will side with the party that 
seems to have the best chance of ultimate triumph and may offer 
the most advantageous gud pro quo, all of which augurs badly for 
the coming year. The certainty of a general collision must then 
be admitted, and the only doubtful point is the date of its occur- 
rence. 

Legislators want a Rest. 

We are here at the commencement of a period known as 
the ¢revo des Conjfisuers, the ‘‘ confectioners’ truce,’’ or, in plain 
English, on the eve of the Christmas holidays, when French legis- 
lators, in a hurry to go home, avoid all discussions which might 
prolong the session of the Chambers, and during which matters 
may remain in statu guo. ‘This truce will—barring unforeseen 
accidents—last until after the 12th of January, the New Year’s 
day of Russia and her co-religionists of the ‘‘ Orthodox Church,”’ 
and in the meantime diplomacy may invent some compromise. 
This, however, can be nothing more than a postponement of the 
general settling day, and, in prevision of eventualities, we are 
given to expect certain changes in the composition of the French 
Cabinet which are significant. Mr. Bourgeois, its president, has 
given more satisfaction than was warranted by his antecedents ; 
a dyed in the wool Radical while in the Opposition ranks, he now 
‘cuts off his Radical tail,’’ and is qualified by his whilom co- 
religionists asa ‘‘ Reactionary,’’ simply because, recognizing the 
inopportunity of certain measures insisted upon by them, he 
declines to advocate their adoption. But Mr. Bourgeois has col- 
laboraters in the Cabinet of whom he will be forced to rid himself: 
‘* Civil Admiral’’ Lockroy upsets everything in the Navy, and his 
persecution of Admiral Gervais is assuming such proportions as 
must end at loggerheads with himself and every officer in the service, 
notwithstanding the notorious unpopularity of his victim with his 
colleagues. Asanessentially popular newspaper, Le Petit Journal, 
observes : ‘‘ This is not the proper moment to transform a national 
organization, according to the eve caprice of an atrabilious ama- 
teur.’’ (Szc.) Lockroy will then be requested, probably, to 
resign, and, so doing, will leave no regrets behind him. But 
another change is of more importance ; the Minister of Foreign 
affairs is about to leave the Quai d’Orsay. Why? This isa con- 
undrum. Officiously, his departure will be, or is put down to the 
account of grief at his daughter’s recent death ; Mrs. Grundy 
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pretends that the presence of his son-in-law, Mr. Lyon, as his 
Chief of Cabinet is obnoxious, said Lyon being suspected of 
Anglophilist proclivities and Hebrew origin, both of which 
charges may be unfounded, but are nevertheless all-sufficient to 
awaken distrust in the public mind, always predisposed to the 
discovery of specks on the sun. ‘The true version of this intended 
resignation is: the eminent chemist finds himself not up to the 
mark now that the international tension becomes, every day, more 
and more accentuated, and prefers not to engage his responsibility 
in possible complications. Mr. Bourgeois, at heart, is pleased by 
this withdrawal of an insufficient coadjutor, but, as when he was 
appointed as a makeshift, no one is disposed to accept the situa- 
tion, which, as a last resort, the Premier will be obliged to fill in 
person, a task of serious difficulty for one whose attention, 
hitherto, has been concentrated exclusively in questions relative 
to the Home Administration. Events will show his ability in the 
foreign line, but you may be assured that he will be a firm sup- 
porter of the Franco-Russian program, and, as such will be upheld 
by his fellow citizens, of whom the vast majority is favorably 
impressed by the unhoped for moderation of his policy, by his 
prompt action in the matter of Panama frauds, by the capture of 
the ubiquitous Arton and the arrest of his reputed lieutenant 
Soulagoux and, last if not least, by his energetic warning, in the first 
instance to Baron Rothschild, through the Finance Minister, more 
recently by an article in the Agence Havas, an ‘‘officious’’ Anglice 
‘‘ inspired ’’ by Government organ—that the Hebrew manceuvres 
at the Bourse, or all the foreign operators against French credit 
would be expelled from French soil, a measure as you may 
remember, originally proposed by Mr. Dumont in the L7bre Parole, 
which meets with universal approval. Mr. Bourgeois is clever, 
not to say tricky ; if he takes the Foreign Affairs Department, it 
will be that he feels himself capable in that line, and not being of 
a ‘‘shilly-shally’’ nature, his program will not fluctuate like that 
of his predecessor, whose sympathies with England are as _notor- 
ious as were those of the late Waddington. Already has Mr. 
Bourgeois given evidences of parliamentary acuteness, by the 
skilful avoidance of several vexatious discussions that might have 
imperilled the solidity of his Cabinet ; his game is to gain time, 
and so he amuses the legislators with questions relating to the 
I{xposition of tg00, and with intended or pretended economies in 
the Budget. Mr. Bourgeois is credited with skepticism as regards 
the imminence of war, a skepticism that I share, although admit- 
ting the gravity of the situation. 


The Situation in a Nutshell. 


The question rests between Russia and England ; Russia will, 
assuredly not strike the first blow, and Lord Salisbury is too intel- 
ligent to open a ball when his only partner will be impecunious, if 
blatant, Italy. ‘That Britannia can sweep the seas, can ravage the 
seaboard of an enemy, is undeniable, but what afterwards? India 
and Ireland might be dangerous diversions in her rear, and her 
army is not numerically strong enough to cope with the legions 
of the Tzar. Besides, where could meet’ the forces of the two 
Empires? The elephant and the whale, according to Bismark’s 
definition. Z. 





FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 








ONATELLO’S famous altar in the Church of St. Anthony at 

Padua is to be reconstructed according to the original plan, 

making use of the fragments and bronze figures belonging to it, 
which are now scattered all over the church. 


Ps 


are being made in the Punjab in India. In cholera years the water 
for the prisoners in jail is boiled ; to find out whether it would not 
be as well to boil it always, the Lieutenant Governor has ordered 
half the prisoners to be kept on plain water and half on boiled, 
and to have the results recorded for a year. 


. . kK 
King Humbert having conferred the collar of the order of the 
Annunziata on the Mikado’s uncle, the Osservatore Romano points 


| 





out that by the statutes of the order he should ‘‘ swear to defend 
the Holy Catholic Church and the Sovereign Pontiff of Rome.’’ 
The Grand Collars are called — by the King. 

Ry 

A censusJof centenarians recently taken in France gives two 
hundred and thirteen persons of one hundred or over, one 
hundred and forty-seven of them women and sixty six men. The 
oldest was a woman who had just died at one hundred and fifty, 
in a village of the Department of Haute Garonne. Nearly all 
the centenarians belonged to the lowest ranks in life. 

As the English law officers are no longer permitted to retain 
their private practice, Sir Edward Clarke, who was Solicitor- 
General in Lord Salisbury’s last Ministry, has refused to again 
take the office, though the salary is $30,000 and fees, averaging 
$12,000 a year, and it is a sure step toward the Lord Chan- 
cellorship. 

Ey 

A gigantic undertaking, the bridging over of Polk’s Strait, 
separating the island of Ceylon from the mainland of India, is 
seriously proposed by the Ceylon Government. The strait is 
forty-one miles broad at its narrowest point, double the width of 
the English Channel, but is very shallow, in many places only six 
feet deep. The islands, reefs, and channels in it have been recently 
surveyed, and the cost of works, extending over sixty-one miles, 
including the Pambam Channel and the Adam’s Bridge reef, is 
estimated at 28,000,000 rupees. The ends will be connected by 
one hundred and forty-five miles of railroad, with Colombo, the 
great harbor of Ceylon, on the one side, and by ninety miles of 
road, with Madura, the nearest point of the Indian Railroad 
system, on the other. If narrow gauge is used this can be done 
for 11,000,000 rupees more. 





SOCIOLOGICAL SUB/ECTS. 











WOULDN'T be cross, dear, it’s never worth while ; 
Disarm the vexation by wearing a smile. 
Let hap a disaster, a trouble, a loss, 
Just meet the thing boldly and never be cross. 


I wouldn’t be cross, dear, with people at home, 
They love you so fondly ; whatever may come, 

You may count on the kinsfolk around you to stand, 
Oh, loyally true, in a brotherly band ! 

So, since the fine gold far exceedeth the dross, 

I wouldn’t be cross, dear, I wouldn’t be cross. 


I wouldn’t be cross with a stranger. Ah no! 

To the pilgrims we meet on the life path we owe 
This kindness, to give them good cheer as they pass, 
To clear out the flint stones and plant the soft grass, 
No, dear, with a stranger, in trial or loss, 

I perchance might be silent ; I wouldn’t be cross, 


No bitterness sweetens, no sharpness may heal 
The wound that the soul is too proud to reveal, 
No envy hath peace; by a fret and a jar 
The beautiful work of our hands we may mar. 
Let happen what may, dear, of trouble and loss, 
I wouldn’t be cross, love, I wouldn’t be cross. 
—Mrs. M. E. Sangster. 
ok 2 

Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, and 
hope to the end for the grace that is to be brought unto you at 
the revelation of Jesus Christ.—/ Peter, 7. 73. 

2 

There is a sort of economy in Providence that one shall excel 
where another is defective, in order to make them more useful to 
each other and mix them in society.—Addison. 

Two Akka girls from Central Africa were brought to Europe 
some years ago by Dr. Stuhlmann to be civilized. They were 
sent back, and recently a German lady who came across them 
found that they had reverted to their former savage state. She 
could attract them to her for a short time only by bribing them, 
though they remembered the things they had seen in Europe. 

* Lk 


A really contented man, one who has the opportunity of 


| acquiring considerable wealth, but will not stretch out his hand 


x | to take advantage of it simply because he has all he wants, is said 
4xperiments 72 corpore vilo with boiled water for drinking | 


to exist on Soldier Creek, near the Illinois River, twenty miles 
west of Kirby, Oregon. He is W. H. Miller, a miner. He owns a 
rich ledge, from which he leisurely pounds out $10 or $12 a day. 
Under proper development, the ledge would yield rich returns, 
and Miller has had many offers to bond, sell, form stock companies, 
lease and make the most of his property, but he declines all. He 
lives alone, his wants are few, and he says: ‘‘The ledge will stay 
there ; I own it ; I’m independent as a hog on ice, and I’m happy 
and contented to stay just as I am.’’ 
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Wanamaker’s 


WOMEN’S MACKINTOSHES 


Some of the most surprisingly 
priced Mackintoshes are here. 

At $5—Blue and Black Serge Mack- 
intoshes with double capes. 

At $6—Covert cloth double-texture 
Mackintoshes; very full skirt; full 
circular double capes finished with 
inlaid velvet collar. 

At $1o—Serge Mackintoshes, double 
capes with inlaid velvet collar; the 
entire garment and capes silk lined. 


DOWN QUILTS 


We are not the first importers of 
Siberian down, but we are probably 
the first storekeepers to go after it 
and be sure that the Quilts we sell 
are absolutely right. 

And we and you save money while 
getting trustworthy quilts. 

6x6 feet, covered with sateen, $3.75. 
6x6 feet, still better sateen, $5. 

More for silk. Finest quilt we 
can make is worth $40. 


Five Brass and copper Tea 
O’clock Kettles, so heavily lined 

with block tin as to in- 
Teas sure long service. Vari- 
ous styles, 75¢ to $10.75. 


Basement. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 





“Stuttgarter’’ 
Sanitary Underwear. 


Vie 4 REGIST CREO Y ' 





If health underwear is desired 
you should try the famous 
“ Stuttgarter.’’ It undoubtedly 
is the best fitting, the best 
seamed, the most healthful and 
the cheapest. 

We are the sole Philadelphia 
agents for this unsurpassed un- 
derwear, and have established a 
department for its sale, separate 
from all other underwear. You 
are invited to inspect the goods. 
We show a complete line for 
men, women and children. A 
catalogue, containing descrip- 
tions, prices and samples, will 
be mailed to any address upon 
request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCK, GERMANY, BELGIUM, AUSTRIA AND 
DENMARK REPRESENTED AT THE RECENT BI-METALLIC 
CONGRESS HELD IN FRANCE.—NOTABLE FINAN- 

CIERS DISCUSS THE MONETARY SITUATION, 


[From our Special Correspondent. ] 
Lonpon, December 14, 1895. 
HE Congress of the British, German, and French Bimetallic 

Leagues, which has been holding its sittings this week in 
Paris, has been attended with the most brilliant success. The 
Congress, which extended over Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, has been supplemented by reunions held at the Bank and 
Mint of France, by a reception by the President of the Republic, 
M. Faure, and by several banquets, one of which was given in 
honor of the delegates by the Agricultural Society of France. 
The Congress was not invested with any official character, so far as 
the governments of England, Germany, and France are concerned, 
it was simply a meeting of the delegates of the Leagues of the three 
leading European nations, who met together to discuss from an 
international point of view a modus operandi, whereby a way, 
clear of all diplomatic obstacles and prejudices, might be opened 
up to the establishment of international bimetallism. But, though 
the Congress loses some importance by virtue of its non-official 
character, the high social position of the delegates, the intimate 
relations they stand in to the leading mini ters in their respective 
countries, and their long experience and close knowledge of the 
question, leave no doubt that this Congress is watched with some 
interest, and maybe with some anxiety by the European 
authorities. 

Nations That Were Représented. 

The Congress was the result of a suggestion, which came to 
the British Bimetallic League some months back, that a bimetallic 
conference should be held, composed of delegates from the leading 
European nations, at which the details of the practical solution of 
the monetary question should be threshed out, and the outline of 
a harmonious, simultaneous movement on the part of bimetallists 
all over Europe be sketched. It was obviously essential that the 
proceedings should be scrupulously private, and it is noteworthy 
that so rigorously was this adhered to, that until the day of the 
first meeting, the press was not aware that the Congress was to be 
held. Delegates were to be sent by England, Germany, and 
France, as these are the only European nations in which Bimetal- 
lic Leagues flourish. The Congress was, however, in addition 
attended by representatives from Belgiuin, Austria, and Denmark, 
—an American gentleman was also present unofficially. The 
names of those composing the Congress were: England—Mr. W. 
H. Grenfell, Mr. W. R. Granville-Smith, Mr J. Schack Sommer, 
and Mr. Hermann Schmidt. France—M. Loubet, ex-Premier of 
France; M. Meline, M. Cernuschi, .M Fongeirol, Baron de Ladon- 
cette, and M. Théry, editor of the Economiste Européen. Germany 
—Count von Mirbach, Baron von Kardorff, and Dr. Otto Arendt. 
As stated above, representatives also attended from Belgium (M. 
Allard), Austria (Count Kollowrat), and Denmark (M. Roeder). 





Bi-Metallism Essential to Prosperity. 


The Congress had for its prime—indeed, one might say, for 
its only object—the establishment of a unity of action on the part 
of the various associations and leagues in Europe, which have for 
their purpose the removal of the existing currency iniquities. It 
has been long acknowledged that only a form of bimetallism 
which would be international in character could ever restore pros- 
perity and activity to industry and agriculture. It is patent that 
to secure this international bimetallism, it is necessary that there 
should be complete harmony reigning in the councils of the 
various leagues throughout the world, and that all their efforts 
should be uniform, and all directed towards a common end at the 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Europe in Africa in the Nine- 

teenth Century. 

By EvizaBETH WoxMELEY LATIMER, 
author of ‘‘ France in the Nineteenth 
Century,” “England in the Nineteenth 
Century,” etc. Beautifully illustrated 
with full-page half-tone portraits. 8vo, 
This new volume shows that Mrs. Latimer 

still wields the pen of aready writer. The 

exploits of Livingstone and Stavley and 

Gordon; the settlement «f Liberia. and 

especially of Maryland’s uwn colony there ; 

the founding of the South African Republic, 
the Orange y State, and the Congo Free 

State—these and many other sul jects are 

treated in a style so pleasantly familiar, 

attractive and entertaining, that the book 
once taken up cannot be laid cown until it 
is finished. 


The Child’s Garden of Song. 
Selected and arranged by WILLIamM L. 

TomLins, Musical Director of the Apollo 

Club of Chicago and of the Children’s 

Choruses of the World’s Fair. With 

beautiful colored designs by Ella Ricketts. 

4to, $2.00. 

“Tt is in every particular the daintiest 
performance we have seen, and we are sure 
that it will meet with the enthusiastic 
approval of the public. A conspicuous'y 
beautiful feature of this volume is the ilius- 
tration thereof by Ella Ricketts. These 
—. which adorn every page of the 

ook, are printed in eight colors, and they 
surpass both in point of design and in point 
of execution, everything else attemp'ed in 
this line in this country.”-EUGEN# FIELD in 
The Chicago Record. 


Beatrice of Bayou Teche. 
~ ALICE ILGENFRITZ JONES With 
eautiful cover design by K. D. Wells. 
12mo, $1.25. 

This story is excellent in quality, clear 
and expressive in style, and timely in sub- 
ject. It is founded upon the difficulties 
that hedge about a person of mixed blood 
and clouded birth, no matter what her intel- 
lectual and physical endowment’. 

‘‘The book has no dull chapters.”-—— 
The Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Octave THANET says: ‘ A capital story, 
full of vigor and subtle knowledge, and it is 
aa vivid and picturesque as the Bayou.” 


Our Industrial Utopia 
And Its Unhappy Cit:zens. By DAvip 
HILTON WHEELER, ex-President of 
sce Colleg.. 12mo, 544 pages, 


In a style that is plain and pleasant 
the author shows the rights and wrongs 
both of the capitalis! and the waye-earne r. 
Written by a man who shows aclear under- 
standing of his subject. 


Number 49 Tinkham Street. 
By C. EMMA ( HENEY, author of ‘ Young 

Folk’s History of the Civil War,” etc. 

12mo, $1. 

This latest little work of Mrs. Cheney’s is 
@ spirited little story full of incident, with 
here and there a touch of pathos or a 
twinkle of humor. 


Sappho. 

Memoir, Text, ~elect Renderings, and a 
Literal Translation. By HENRY THORN- 
TON WHARTON. With three illustra:ions 
in photogravure, and a cover designed by 
Anwrey Beardsley. 12mo, $2.25 uet. 
‘“Mr. Wharton has put all lovers of 

poetry, as well as those who search for 

truth, underhisdebt. His study of Sappho, 
which in his third edition may be regarded 
as having reached completion, has been 
the lator of many years of patient research.” 


—New York Times. 


That Dome in Air. 
By JOHN VANCE CHENEY, Librarian of 

Newberry Library. 12mo, $1.25. 

A volume of criticism that is truly dis- 
criminatipg and appreciative. It consists of 
able reviewr of the works of Emerson, 
Lowell, Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whitman, Biake, Cowper and Words- 
worth. Himself a scholar and poet, Mr. 
Cheney’s notes on these poets bring with 
them weight and interest 


Knowledge and Culture. 

By HENRY Matson, author of “ Refer- 
ences for Literary Workers.” 12mo, 75 
cents. 

This book will commend itself highly to 
people desirous of making the best of their 
meutal endowments, aud above ail to 
teachers. 

Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, 

on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


A, C, McG'urg & Co., Chicago. 
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Neely’s 
New Books. 
“A Doughter of the King,” 


“The dtory of An Mfricon Farm” 


Over four hundred manuscripts 
were received in response to the 
request for an answer to__—__—_=» 


‘“ The Story of An African Farm.”’ 


This story, while upholding the 
sacredness of marriage—true union 
of souls—gives a picture of the 
wedded state without love. It deals 
not only with the physical but also 
with the spiritual side of the ques- 
tion, and, while depicting the ulti- 
mate triumph of a great soul over 
materiality, it shows the isolation 
of the woman brave enough to stand 
to her convictions in the face of the 
world, and the enormous cost to be 
paid by women who leave the old 
paths and seek strange ways alone. 
The story is full of suggestion, and 
questions of vital interest are dealt 
with in a powerful yet reticent man- 
ner. Published in 


NEELY’S LIBRARY of 
CHOICE LITERATURE. 
Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50c. 


The Bachelor and The Chafing 

Dish, ———_a. 
By Deshler Welch ; with Draw- 
ings by Francis Day and George 
R. Halm. Cloth, $1.00. 

If We Only Knew, 


And other Poems, by 
Paper, 25 cents. 


DR. MAX NORDAU'S. WORKS. 


Cheiro. 


The Comedy of Sen- Cl 
timent, $1 So 
The Right to Love, ) 


The Land of Promise ; 
Paul Bourget. 15 full page wood 
engravings. $1.50. 2d edition. 
The Charlatan,; 


Robert Buchanan and 
Murray. $1.25. 


Henry 
2d edition. 
The King in Yellow, 

R. W. Chambers’ wonderful mas- 

terpiece. 75c. 3d edition. 
Father Stafford ; 

Anthony Hope’s best story. 75¢. 
Fort Frayne; 

Captain Charles King’s greatest 

success. $1.25. 6th edition. 
Master and Man, 

Tolstoi. Buckram, 50¢. 
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same time. Of course, due allowance must be made for the slight 
divergences in method that miay creep in in each country, owing 
to differences in customgprocedure, etc. These divergences, how- 
ever, would have no effect upon the general working of this inter- 
national action, and could not, in any way, diminish the tremen- 
dous pressure it would bring to bear upon the{various govern- 
ments when once initiated. ‘This understanding between mone- 
tary reformers has not up to now been apparent, if, indeed, it has 
existed at all. The Paris Congress should mark the introduction 
of such an understanding, and when once the all-important adhe- 
sion of the United States has been secured, there will be at work 
throughout the universe a continuous and concentrated force 
directed against the opposition of gold-monometallists to any cur- 
rency reform. Already—as a result of the Paris Congress— 
arrangements have been made for proposing in the legislative 
assemblies of Great Britain, France and Germany identical reso- 
lutions at the same time next year. The terms of these resolu- 
tions have been framed, but are at present quite private. It is 
not supposed, however, that anything more than an international 
conference to consider the question will be asked for. 
A Reception by President Faure. 

One of the most notable incidents connected with the confer- 
ence was the reception held by M. Faure, President of the Repub- 
lic, on the 12th, at which all the delegates were present. M. Bour- 
geois, the present Prime Minister of France, and M. Doumer, 
Minister of Finance, were also present. M. Bourgeois acknowl- 
edged in the frankest and sincerest manner the importance of the 
question, and endorsed the declaration of the preceding Cabinet 
that France would willingly join in a conference for the purpose 
of settling the monetary question. M. Faure supplemented this 
by alluding to the subject in the most friendly manner, and say- 
ing that it was of the greatest importance to all the world. One 
of the significant features of this reception was the fact that since 
the Franco-Prussian war this has been the first time that German 
delegates to any congress held in Paris have been received offi- 
cially by the President of the French Republic. This has pro- 
duced a most marked effect, and I have it on the best of authori- 
ties that it was a cause of much gratification to Count Munster, 
the German Ambassador at Paris, and will be equally pleasing to 
the Emperor. It is notable that the attitude of Germany to this 
congress has been most friendly. The reason for this may be 
found in the fact that in no nation, perhaps, is so much pressure 
being put upon the authorities by the advocates of agriculture as 
inGermany. Herr Richter, leader of the Freisinnige (People’s) 
party at Berlin, roundly told Prince Hohenlohe, Prince Chancel- 
lor, on December 10, that on the return of the German represent- 
atives to Berlin he would either have to resign or accept the 
bimetallic remedy for the relief of the suffering agricultural inter- 
ests. This is due to the growing power of the agrarians in Ger- 
many. If, as they have threatened, they were to join hands with 
the Socialists, they could put the government to sore straits. It 
is evident that the government has this in mind from the fact that 
they permitted two of the most influential officials in Germany— 
Baron Kardorff and Count Mirbach—to act as the delegates of 
the German League at this Congress. G. W. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


RULING IDEAS OF THE PRESENT AGE. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. ) 

TOWNSEND HARRIS, First American Envoy in Japan. 
Griffis; pp. 351. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
ceived from J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. ) 

REVOLUTIONARY CALENDAR. ‘Thirteen Original Seals of the Thirteen Orig- 
inal States. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Price, $1. 

THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF CAPE HoRN. By John R. Spears. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.75. 

GONGRESSIONAL CURRENCY (‘Questions of the Day” Series). By Armistead 
C. Gordon. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.25. 

A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Robert Louis Stevenson. New York, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $1.50. 
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DRACHMANN (Holger). 


Paul and Virginia of a Northern Zone. A 
romance translated from the Danish, with in- 
troductory note by Francis F. Browne. With 
symbolic designs in white and gold by Bruce 
Rogers. 16mo, linen, gilt top, $1.25. 


YALE (Catharine Brooks). 


Nim and Cum and the Wonder-Head 
Stories. Cover and decorations by Bruce 
Rogers. 16mo, linen, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. 

To her intimate friends Mrs. Yale has long 
been known as an accomplished story teller. 
Some of her stories, adapted to the uses of chil- 
dren and their elders, are collected in this book. 
“Nim and Cum” is characterized by a graceful 
fancy and quaint humor, while the ‘‘Wonder- 
Head Stories” are full of side lights into animal 
and insect nature, as interesting as they ate 
informing. 


WYNNE (Madelene Yale). 


The Little Room and Other Stories. Cover, 
frontispiece and decorations by the author. 
16m0, linen, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. 

“The Little Room and Other Stories’ is a 
dainty volume of singularly original and inter- 
esting tales, skilfully narrated and not to be 
characterized in a word; a piece of work full of 
freshness and talent.’ —Hamilion W. Mabie. 


BARING-GOULD (S.). 


The Old English Tales. With illustrations 
by F. D. Bedtord. ‘This is a collection of oid 
English folk-tales and traditionary stories. 
Beautifully and bountifully illustrated. Oc- 
tavo, cloth, $2.00. 


PAYNE (William Morton). 


Little Leaders. A selection from editorial 
articles written for 7he Dial by Mr. W. M. 
Payne, Associate Editor. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 

uncut, $1.50. 
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Holiday Books. 


Westminster. 


By SIR WALTER BESANT. Those who have 
read with pleasure and profit StR WALTER BE- 
SANT’S valuable book, ‘‘London,”’ will gladly 
welcome this companion volume. 

Fully illustrated by WILLIAM PATTEN and 
others and giving facsimiles of many quaint old 
documents and missals, memorial windows and 
wonderful buildings of this ‘“‘City which has no 
citizens.” 

The book includes among tts chapters, ‘‘The 
King’s Palace of Westminster,” ‘‘The Abbey,” 
“The Vantshed Palace,” ‘*The Streets and the 
People,” and ‘*The Court of Charles II.” 

Large 12mo, brown or green buckram, stamped 
with gold and ink, $3.00. Same, presentation 
edition, white buckram, full gilt, boxed, $4.00. 





The Land of Tawny Beasts. 


By PIERRE MAEL. A most original and valu- 
able work, translated by ELIZABETH L. CARY. 
This describes the adventures of a party of ex- 
plorers and hunters in the Himalayas, who are 
attacked by Hindoo fanatics and have all sorts of 
strange experiences in consequence. 

With fifty-two wood engravings, done in the 
best modern French style, by A. PaRIs. 

4to, Holliston cloth, $2.50; polished buckram, 
$2.50; Holliston cloth, full gilt, beveled boards, 
$3 00. 





Books for Young People. 
The Children’s Book of Dogs and Cats. 


With twelve facsimiles of water-color sketches by 
FREDERICK J. BOSTON. Six of them have dogs 
as their central figures and six have cats. 

Miss ELIZABETH S. TUCKER has written stor- 
ies for the pictures, which are beautifully printed 
in inks of different colors, enclosed in decorative 
borders designed by her. There ts a different 
border or an elaborate tail-piece for each page ao) 
text, each illustrating some scene referred to in the 
tect, 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $2.50. 


Cats and Kittens. Dogs Great and Small. 


Made up of selections from ‘“*The Children's 
Book of Dogs and Cats,” each containing just half 
the illustrations and text of the large volume. 
Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, price, 
each, $1.50. 


The Enchanted Butterflies. 


By ADELAIDE UPTON Crosby. A delightful 
fairy tale, with Princess Sunbeam and Princess 
Moonbeam as the principal characters. Illus- 
trated by SUSAN H. CLARK and the author. 

The illustrations are half-tone engravings after 
designs that are a combination of photography and 
wash-drawings by the artists. 

Children were posed in the costumes of the 
characters in the book, and then the background 
of the scene was drawn about their photographs. 

i2mo, half white cloth, boxed, $1.25; same, full 
buckram, $1.25. 





A Daily Staif for Life’s Pathway. 


By C.S. DE Rose. A quotation of a helpful 
and cheering nature for every day of the year. 
Carefully selected from the best writers. Ax es- 
pecially appropriate present for Christmas. 

12mo, Holliston cloth, $1.00; full white cloth, 
full gilt, boxed, $1.25. 


Lyrics of Love and Nature. 


By MARY BERRI CHAPMAN. Some of these 
poems appeared in the Cen/ury and other well- 
known magazines, where they attracted con- 
siderable attention by their strength and beauty. 

With eight half-tone engravings after original 
drawings by the author. 

16mo, half white cloth, $1.25; full buckram, 
§1.25; rose binding, full gilt, in a box, $1.50. 

Half calf, $2.50; limp calf, $3.00. 





Princes and Princesses Paper 
Dolls. 


By ELIZABETH S. TuCKER. A beautiful series 
of historical paper dolls, done in Miss TUCKER'S 
daintiest style. 

The personages represented are, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, as she appeared in 1554; Wilhelmina, 
the Queen of Holland, 1887; An American Prin- 
cess, 1895; Infanta Marguerite of Spain, 1422; 
Louis, Dauphin of France, 1739; Crown Prince 
Wilhelm Friedrich of Germany, 1890; Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, 1855 

With the designs as loose sheets in a box, with 
tover in colors. Price, 75 cents. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. On receipt of 
len cents a Catalogue, and a sample copy of THE 
POCKET MAGAZINE or a calendar will be sent to 
iny address. On receipt of price, any publica- 
tion will be sent to any address (at the publish- 
t’s expense). Mention THE AMERICAN, 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
27 and 29 W. Twenty-third St., 





NEW YORK CITY 
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By Amory H. Bradford. 
Price, $1.50. 


HEREDITY AND CHRISTIAN PROBLEMS. 
New York : Macmillan & Co. 


‘“The problem of which this book is a study, is the relation 
of heredity and environment to thought and conduct, with special 
reference to the facts and theories of religion ; or, phrasing it 
differently, heredity and environment as factors to be considered 
by students of theology and ethics, and by servants of humanity.’’ 
Mr. Bradford thus succinctly outlines his purpose in writing, and, 
it may be added, that the same directness of statement distin- 
guishes the greater part of his work. He has plainly given to the 
preparation of the book a great deal of study, and his wide read- 
ing, directed by a taste for investigation of the larger questions, 
which are included under the head of Sociology, is manifest. It 
is good, too, to notice that he has not permitted those theological 
dogma to warp his judgment in dealing with facts, which, while 
bearing upon the doctrines of Christianity, are not to be confused 
with the latter. His study has been aimed at a clearer under- 
standing of the actual importance of such facts, and the practical 
has not been sacrificed for what is, more or less, a matter of theory 
and opinion. 

The study of the will and human accountability to-day pre- 
sents an aspect quite different from that which it presented some 
years ago. Most of us do not understand the Biblical doctrine 
that the sins of the father shall descend upon the children, just as 
our forefathers understood it. The light of a higher learning, the 
influence of a broader, more liberal philosophy, have operated to 
make clear that the fruit of original sin is not to be accepted with- 
out some effort on our part to lessen its pernicious effects. Human 
nature, to accomplish such a betterment, must be studied at short 
range, and we must recognize that professions of belief in Chris- 
tianity carry with them responsibility for the condition of our 
fellow men, quite as much as they do the necessity for personal 
endeavor to improve our individual selves. Education becomes, 
therefore, not a desirable thing, but an absolute duty, and educa- 
tion must proceed on lines which are adapted to make the best of 
the individual pupil in each case. Improvement must be moral, 
as well as mental, and the moral condition of each child must tend 
to develop the possibilities for good contained in that child’s 
nature. On the other hand, reformation of those who have 
offended against the laws of God and man must be conducted 
upon similar lines. Penology is to-day, growing more and more 
to be the science of saving offenders, of protecting the whole com- 
munity, not only by suppressing and punishing the law breakers, 
but also by making of these, as far as is possible, good men and 
women. It is to the study of such matters that Mr. Bradford 
applies himself. 

The subjects he considers are ‘“The Laws of Heredity, 
Theories of Heredity, Physical Heredity, Intellectual and Moral 
Heredity, Environment and the Problems of the Will,of the Home, 
of Education, of Pauperism, of Vice and Crime, of Sin and the 
Race, of Faith and of the Person of Christ.’’ ‘Tospeak in detail of 
the conclusions reached by the author in each of these chapters is 
forbidden here by lack of space. It isonly fair to Mr. Bradford, 
however, to emphasize by repetition the distinguishing, and per- 
haps, most valuable feature of his book, and that is its practical 
character. The author has constant recourse to incidents in real 
life, drawn from his own experience, or from that of others, which 
enforce his meaning, and his citations from such authorities as 
Ribot, Elam, Maudsley, and Dugdale, are frequent and to the 
point. 


THE BLack Lams. By Anna Robeson Brown. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Miss Brown’s story in Lippincott’s Magazine, ‘‘Alain of Half- 
dene,’’met with a favorable reception, and the present novel seems 
destined to leave pleasant memories also as an entertaining piece 
of fiction. ‘The story suffers somewhat from over-writing, but 
from a novelist who so lately appeared in the field, it would be 
unfair to expect that condensation which is born of experience in 
the successful writer. There is an interesting plot, and the 
denouement is not guessed until near the close, a feature which 
increases the attraction of the story. Miss Brown’s style is easy, 
and in the conservations of her characters she shows decided clev- 
erness. ‘The story is that of a young man, Noel Conway by 
name, who, left in America by his mother, a widow, who has 
married a foreigner, encounters a couple of rascals who success- 
fully conspire to wreck a steamship with the object of winning 
large bets they have made as to the ship’s speed. One of these 
rascals is later discovered in a forgery by Conway, and is 
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AS GOOD BOOKS, 


———, The excel- 
| Mii lent Books 
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are supplied 
to our readers 
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per copy,and 
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postpaid to 
any address 
in the U. S., 
Canada or 
Mexico. Cut 
this out, 
marking the 
books wanted 
X.and deliver 
or send to our 

office, enclos- 
ing ten cents in coin or stamps for each 
book desired. 
Kidnapped. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Micah Clarke. A. Conan Doyle. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Marie Corelli. 
The Sign of the Four. A. Conan Doyle. 
Sport Royal. Anthony Hope. 
Treasure Island. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Master and Man. Tolstoi. 
The Deemster. Hall Caine. 
The White Company. Conan Doyle. 
The Bondman. Hall Caine. 
Burkett’s Lock. M. G. McClellan. 
The Child of the Ball. De Alarcon. 
Claudea’s Island. Esmé Stuart. 
Lydia. Sydney Christian 
Webster’s Pronouncing Dictionary. 
(Illustrated. ) 
Around the World in Eighty Days. 
Jules Verne. 
The House of the Seven Gables. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
When a !lan’s Single. J. M. Barrie. 
A Tale of Two Cities. Charles Dickens, 
Beyond the City. A. Conan Doyle. 
The Man in Black. Stanley J. Weyman. 
Thd Maharajah’s Guest. 
An Indian Exile. 
The Last of the Van Slacks. 
Edward S. Van-Zile. 
A Lover’s Fate and a Friend’s Counsel. 
Anthony Hope. 
What People Said. An Idle Exile. 
Mark Twain; His Life and Work. 
Will M. Clemens. 





The [laijor. 
Major Randolph Gore Hampton. 
Rose ard Ninette. | Alphonse Daudet. 
The Minister’s Weak Point. 
David Maclure. 
At Love’s Extremes. 
Maurice Thompson. 
By Right Not Law. R. H. Sherard. 
Ships That Pass in the Night. 
Beatrice Harraden. 
Dodo; A Detail of the Day. E. F. Benson. 
A Holiday in Bed and Other Sketches. 
J. M. Barrie. 
Christopher Columbus; His Life and 
Voyages Franc B, Wilkie. 
In Darkest England and the Way Out. 
Gen. Booth. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Dream Life. 

Ik. Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell.) 
Cosmopolis. Paul Bourget. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. 

Ik. Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell). 
Was it Suicide? Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Poems. and Yarns. 

James Witcomb Riley and Bill Nye. 
An English Girl in America. 
Tallulah Matteson Powell. 
Sparks from the Pen of Bill Nye. 
People’s Reference Book—999,999 

Facts. 

Martha Washington Cook Book. 
Health and Beauty. Emily S. Bouton. 
Social Etiquette. Emily S. Bouton. 
Looking Forward. 

Any ten books will be given free with 
one yearly subscription to THE AMERI- 
CAN (2), or to any one securing a yearly 
subscriber. Any twenty books free for 
two yearly subscribers. 


THE AMERICAN, No. 119 $, 4th St., Philada, 





John Murphy & Co.’s New Books 


SATOLLI. 


LOYALTY TO CHURCH AND STATE. The ad- 
dresses and speeches of Archbishop Satolli 
Papal delegate to the United States. Second 
edition. One vol., 12 mo., cloth. Portrait. 250 
pages. Price, $1,25. 

The speeches and addresses contained in this 
volume were delivered by his excellency, the 
most Rev. Archbishop Satolli, Delegate Apos- 
tolic, since his arrival in America, and are pub- 
lished with his sanction. 


ZAHM. 


BIBLE, SCIENCE AND FAITH. By REv. I. A. 
ZAHM, C. B. C., Professor of Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana. Embracing his 
famous lectures on ‘The Antiquity of Man.”— 
“Religion and Science.” —‘‘The Biblical Deluge,” 
etc., and his papers on ‘‘ The Mosaic Account of 
the Creation,” and ‘‘ The Mosaic Hexaemoron,”’ 
in the light of modern science. 12 mo., cloth. 
Price. $1.25. 

‘‘Professor John A. Zahm, C. B. C. of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame ‘author of Bible, Science 
and Faith), who is probably the foremost au- 
thority on science in the American Catholic 
Church, has been honored by the Pope with the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy.’—New York 


Tribune. 
LUCAS. 


AGNOSTICISM AND RELIGION. By REV. G. S. 
Lucas, of the Catholic University of America. 
Being an examination of ‘*Spencer’s Religion 
of the Unknowable.’”’ Preceded by a History of 
Agnosticism from Xenephones to Spencer. One 
vol. Octavo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


MGR. LeCOUTIER. 


THOUGHTS AND COUNSELS FOR WOMEN OF 
THE WORLD. By MGR. LECOUTIER, Bishop of 
Montpelier. Translated from the French by 
Maria Clotilde Redfern. 12 mo. Cloth. 246 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

A series of sermons preached to women in the 
Cathedral of Paris, which excited intense inter- 
est throughout France. 

‘“We approve of the publication of the work 
entitled “fhoughts and Counsels for Women of 
the World,’ and we cordially unite with the 
Episcopacy of France in recommending it as a 
work calculated to promote piety and devotion 
among the faithful.” 

JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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United States History 


By J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D., 


Professor of History, Brown University, for- 
merly of Johns Hopkins University; Edi- 
torial Contributor to “Century Dic- 
tionary.’’ Author of “History of 
Historical Writing in America.”’ 
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Illustrated with Nearly 300 — 
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Portraits of Distinguished 
Americans. 


The author has a national reputation. 
the Berk is comprehensive and accurate. 
It is written in a Clear, attractive, and inter- 
esting style. 
] Every College Professor, Teacher, Minister, 
Lawyer, and Doctor needs it. « 

} Every Merchant, Mcchanic, Farmer, and + 

Laborer needs it. 

er Man and Woman, Boy and Girl needs} 
it. 

It is valuable and necessary for all who : 
speak the English language. } 

It contains 750 large 8vo pages of valuable 
matter. 

It contains 350,000 words of solid historical 
facts. 

It contains nearly 300 portraits of illustrious 
Americans. 

> arranged alphabetically in Dictionary 

orm. 

In one moment you can find the information 
you desire. 

The book is in one volume and convenient 
in size and form to use. 

It includes every historical fact of value in 
relation to this country. 

It includes the biography of every histori- 
cally prominent person of the United 
States. 

It will be valuable to every person, “i 


The subject is of the greatest interest. 
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day for all time. 
Sample copies sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. 
Fine English Cloth: Back Stamped in 
AGIOS ons) er es Ne, ere oy We, OS 
Half Morocco: Back Stamped in Gold, 
eo} 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALA + BAAAAAAAA 


DIBTIOU CODER 5. ws 8s ne OSS 
Full Morocco: Gold Back and Side 
Stamps, Marblededges . . . . . . 4.50 
Full Sheep: Sprinklededges .... 


4. 
Exclusive territory. Agent’s Outfit, $1.00. 





Puritan Publishing Co., 
36 Bromfield St., - Boston, Mass, 
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Please mention The American. 





arrested. Then the former Mrs. Conway appears on the scene, 
discloses to her son that the forger is her stepson, whom she 
adores, and pleads for his release. Conway acquiesces, but the 
identity of the authors of the plot to wreck the ship has, mean- 
time been established, and the ‘‘Black Lamb’’ is kept under 
arrest on the second charge. Mrs. Conway, thereupon, accuses 
her son of breaking his promise, and Conway, in his sorrow, 
leaves for India, in which he had been born. A very pretty love 
story, in which a friend of Conway takes a leading part, increases 
interest in the tale. 


EUROPE IN AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Eliza- 
beth Wormeley Latimer. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 
The purpose of Mrs. Latimer's latest work is to show the 
manner in which Africa has become practically a European pos- 
session, but it is not with politics so much as with the actual 
occurrences bringing about the present condition of affairs that 
she has concerned herself. Only a comparatively small portion 
of the vast continent of Africa is now unclaimed by one or another 
of the great European powers, and that which is left promises 
before long, through the march of the outriders of civilization— 
the explorers —to be appropriated. Only the tremendous natural 
difficulties and the dangers from savages to be encountered clieck 
a more rapid advance. Mrs. Latimer goes over, with necessary 
briefness the travels and exploits of such world-famous adven- 
turers as Livingston, Gordon, Du Chaillu and Stanley, and of the 
foundation and growth and riches of the states which have sprung 
into existence in the footsteps of these men, and which now are 
valued possessions. The book is historical in aim, yet it is any- 
thing but dry. It presents an account of a country which is 
immensely interesting so far as it is known, written in a popular 
vein, and it should receive no less favorable attention than was 
given to the other entertaining works of like character which have 
come from the same pen. 





ART AND SCIENCE. 


ie is said that subcutaneous injections of sa!t have been found 
useful in the treatment of some forms of insanity. 


+ 








A method of detecting fire damp by sound has been invented 
by M. Hardy and approved by the French Academie des Sciences. 
It is based on the fact thatthe sound emitted by an organ pipe 
varies according to the density of the air supplied. M. Hardy’s 
apparatus consists of two small pipes, the size of a penny whistle, 
one of which is connected with the air in the mine and the other 
with the ventilator shaft. The presence of fire damp produces a 
discord at once between the two sounds, which increases with the 
quantity of gas, and can be measured. By this contrivance the 
presence of one part in five hundred of fire damp can be detected. 


KK 


The Russian War Office has decided to use henceforth exclu- 
sively gray horses for artillery purposes, the reason given for the 
innovation being that animals of this color have been found by 
experience to be stronger and more enduring than the brown ones 
now used. 


RK 


The disastrous experiences of ocean travellers have turned 
attention to the great Siberian railway, with hopes that its com- 
pletion may clear the way for travelling to England by rail. 
While this may appear at first glance to be a dream of some irra- 
tional mind, or a fancy evolved from the imagination of Jules 
Verne, nevertheless a contemporary expresses the belief that the 
feat will yet be accomplished within the knowledge of persons 
now living. The latest report from the Siberian railway is to the 
effect that rapid progress is being made, and that unless unlooked: 
for delays occur, the road will be completed by 1906. It is thet 
hoped that the road will be run to East Cape, on Behring Strait, 
and that an American railway will be extended along the Alaska1 
coast to Cape Prince of Wales, opposite East Cape. At this point 
Behring Strait is but thirty-six miles wide, and shallow enough to 
be bridged ; and the natural bridge of ice, it is asserted, can also 
be depended upon for a considerable portion of the year. Thet 
having bridged or tunnelled the English channel—propositions 
which have been announced as feasible—a complete trunk line 
could be established, and that inward longing which land-lubbers 
have to relieve their feelings when a few hours out at sea, could 
be thankfully avoided. Our contemporary remarks that ‘‘it is 4 
great undertaking ; but the construction of the Suez Canal was a 
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greater one.’’ The cost, as estimated by the same authority, 
would only be $163,700,000. 

Dr. Herman Weber, of London, has given the Royal College 
of Physicians $12,500 for the foundation of a prize to be offered 
every two or three years for the best essay on tuberculosis. 





NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


¢¢T*AREWELL ! farewell!’ Still at the gate 
They loiter, though the hour be late. 
If no cold wave were on the wing, 
No doubt they’d say ‘‘farewell’’ till Spring. 
OK 
‘‘Men are odd creatures.’’ 
‘‘What now ?”’ 
‘‘You know how cross old Bondclipper is when a man goes 
into his office and asks him a civil question ?”’ 
‘ ‘Yes ” 
‘‘Well, sir, he’ll walk back to the end of the office and answer 
a fool telephone message without compiaint.’’ 


sb - 
* 1s 


A hotel in Switzerland bore on one of its walls the time-hon- 
ored inscription: ‘‘Hospes, salve !’’ (Welcome, stranger!) After 
rebuilding, the above legend had to be restored, but the painter, 
w o must have had some experience as a traveler, made a very 
slight alteration in one of the words, and the inscription now 
reads: ‘‘Hospes, solve !’’ (Pay, stranger!) 

yk 

‘‘My dear,’’ said he to his lady love, ‘‘I’ve been busy all day; 
not manual labor, you know, but brain work, which is the hardest 
kind.”’ 

‘Yes, indeed ; I know it must be for you,’’ and there was a 
tender look of sympathy in hier eyes which aroused him. 

The following conversation is reported to have taken place 
between a minister and a widow, both of Aberdeen. The widow, 
who called upon the minister, seemed desirous to relieve her mind 
of something which oppressed her, at which the reverend gentle- 
man, wishing to hurry matters, exclaimed : 

‘‘My good woman, you see I can be of no service to you until 
you tell me what it is that troubles you.”’ 

‘‘Weel, sir, I’m thinkin’ o’ gettin’ married again.”’ 

“Oh, that is it. Let me see; that is pretty frequently, 
surely. How many husbands have you had ?”’ 

‘‘ Weel, sir,’? she replied, in a tone less of sorrow than of 
bitterness, ‘‘this is the fourth. I’m sure there never was a wum- 
mum sae completely tormented wi’ sic’ a set of deein’ men as I’ve 
been, sir.’’ 


ae 


One day a stranger, approaching the late Jolin Boyle O’ Reilly 
from behind, mistook him for a friend whom he had not seen for 
some time. In his enthusiasm he stepped up, slapped his sup- 
posed friend on the shoulder, and greeted him with some particu- 
larly hearty expression. Many men in O’Reilly’s position would 
have felt at least a momentary annoyance. Not so with the poet. 
Turning about, he stretched out his hand, ‘‘I’m not Jack,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but I’m glad to shake hands with any man who is as glad 
to see an old friend as you seem to be.”’ 

Father O’ Halloran had a telephone put in the parsonage in 
connection with the church and the parochial school, says the 
Boston 7ranscript. Patrick McFee, his reverence’s handy man, 
was instructed in the use of the instrument, and it was only the 
next day when Pat, dusting out the church, heard the ringing of 
the telephone bell. 

Taking down the receiver, Patrick was pleased to hear Father 
O’ Halloran’s familiar voice asking him something or other about 
his work. In essaying to answer, he remembered that his rever- 
ence was a long way off, and therefore he shouted into the trans- 
mitter at the top of his voice. 

‘‘T don’t understand you, Patrick,’’ said the telephone. 

Pat tried again, with no better success. On his third trial he 
came near splitting the telephone ; but again came Father O’ Hal- 
loran’s voice, ‘‘Ican’t hear what you’re saying, Patrick.’’ 

Patrick had by this time lost something of his patience, and as 
he stood gathering breath for a fourth blast,he couldn’ t refrain from 
soliloquizing in a low tone, ‘‘Ah, may the divil fly away wid the 
ould fool!’ But Pat dropped the telephone like a hot potato and 
fell on his knees in dismay, when he heard Father O’ Halloran’s 
voice once again: 

‘‘Now I hear you perfectly, Patrick.” 
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The Temptation of 
Katharine Gray. 





By Mary Lowe Dickinson. 
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General Secretary International Order | He 


of The King’s Daughters and Sons. 
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MRS. DICKINSON says of this book: | 


‘*T have tried to show the slow, subtle de- 


| 


} 





terioration and the inward wreck and failure | 
that came to a life that ought to have been |! 
a grand success,and came through the lack of | | 
old-fashioned honest principle and adherence F ‘ 
toconviction of right. If it strengthens any | 
soul that is tempted to do the thing that it 
likes best, instead of the thing that is out- 2 
and-out right to do, I shall be well repaid.” 


A. J. ROWLAND, 
1420 Ohestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 
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‘* Nothing better could be wished for.” 
—British Weekly, 


‘‘Far superior to ordina ides.’’ 
to Amateur Photographers. ~-Laeden Dales Chuan 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBCOKS 


MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Gold Medal (rex ro tHe wortp.) 


1/- EACH. ILLUSTRATED. 
‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.’’ 


EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE CHANNEI, ISLANDS. 
° THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2'-. THE BIRDS, WILD 
FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, AND 
GRASSES OF NORTH WALES. 


Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
etc., Egypt and Palestine. Specimen and lists, 50 cents. Darlington & Co., 
Ilangollen, North Wales. 


LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & Co. 


THE HOLMAN SELF-PRONOUNCING S. S, 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES ARE STILL in the LEAD. 


The INDISPENSABLE PRONOUNCING FEATURE has given them the 
Preference over all others. 


NEW and IMPROVED EDITIONS just published: 


EMERALD, 1Gmo. Bible with “Helps,” Ilus- 
trations anc References; 


EMERALD, 24mo. Bible, Text only. No Ref- 
erences ; 

BOURGEOIS, Svo. With Newest “Aids,” with 
and without Illustrations; 

MINION, Svo. With Newest “ Aids,” with and 
without Illustrations, etc. 

Ours is the only Complete Line of SELF-PRONOUNCING S. 8. 

TEACHERS’ BIBLES IN THE WORLD, 


BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. @ 

ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, anp 
CARDIGAN BAY. 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. @e 


LONDON—W. J. ADAMS & Sons. 














Wealso invite attention to our newly published apd elegant 
SELF-PRONOUNCING NEW TESTAMENTS IN 





S = Snag? PICA TYPE 16mo. With and without the Bonk 
S58 S of Psalms; 
iw EMERALD TYPE 24mo. With and without the Book of Psalms. 


And to our Standard and Popular Editions of Family and Pulpit Bibles. W th 
Material tea Guarantee the Finest Workmanship. o aso the Beas 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Ltd., Publishers, 1222 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Of Great Interest_.s 


The February Number of the HOME 
QUEEN will contain an intensely inter- 
a ee 


~=ise—Nirs. Peary 


Wife of Lieut. Peary, the only woman ; 
who has ever visited the regions en- 
So ree 


NORTH POLE. 


The story describes her experiences in a graphic 
manner, ts highly entertaining and instructive, 
and, being written especially for women, will 


Read our 


Special (Offer * * *K 


We will send the HOME QUEEN (on trial) 


give facts not heretofore published. 
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* Three Months 


ooo OR... 


Ten Cents 
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Including the February Number. Write us To-day 


single Copy, Five Cents, “THE HOME QUEEN, 


DEPARTMENT A, 
1240-22 Frankford Ave., - Philad’s 


All Newsdealers. 











PAYING— 
POSITION 


Se ane GUARANTEED. <— 


very graduate guaranteed a paying position 
uition money refunded, Catalogues tell how 
why. 


Short-hand University, 
925 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


irgest and Best Short-hand School in the 
itry. Pupils can pay by the week, month or 
1. Special sessions, with full,corps of in- 
ctors, for those who cannot afford regular 
‘se, at nominal tuition rates. 

iring the twenty-two months expiring July 
95, we have received five hundred and sev- 
’ calls for stenographers, which isan average 
1ore than one for every day the school has 
1 in session during that time. Thisexplains 
‘wecan guarantee positions, and why our 
rantee possesses value. 










DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
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CANVASSERS WANTED. 


All who are willing to work and are 
anxious to earn good pay for their labor 
will find exceptionally liberal terms offer- 
ed by sending this advertisement or by 
dropping a postal to 

P. O. Box 1202, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ha VU SIC 


THIRTY CENTS POSTPA/D. 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BR GAQWAY NEW YORK, 


@ 4. From U.S. Journal of Medicine, 
Prof. W. H. Peeke, who 
makes a Specialty of 
Epilepsy, has without 
doubt treatedand cured 
more cases thanany liv- 
ing Physician; his suc- 


cessis astonishing. We 
have heard 


of cases of 
20 years’ 
standing 
cured by 
him. He 
publishes a 


valuable 
work on this disease, which he sends with a 
large bottle of his absolute cure, free to any 

























Suecessor of the “ Unabridged.” 


e oe 
Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. Dictionary 


Standard ofthe U.S. Supreme Court, the U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, and 
nearly all Schoolbooks. Commended by all State Superintendents of Schools. 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES. 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 
G. & Cc. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 









..We All Wish to Prolong Life... 





GUARANTEE TO CURE ANY 
Victim of Morphine, Opium or Alcohol at 
home, for only $5. No loss of time from 
usual avocation, but Remedy benefits the 
patient from the first dose. 








RELIABLE SPEEDY 




















GUARANTEE TO CURE 


Any Consumptive or As 
matic, at home, for $25 5 $roc 


GUARANTEE TO CURE 
Any person addicted to the use PERMANENT 
HOME CURES one es, wees cured. Pr 


of Tobacco in any form—Chew- 
ing, Smoking and Dipping, at 
Write us the particulars of your case, and r 


home, for only $2. 
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